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Norrce—We have no travelling agents. All 
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NOTICE. 


Supscersers desir:ng to secure the continuance of 
this journal, to avoid disappointment, should send in 
their subscriptions two weeks before the issue of the 
Jast number to whicb their former subscriptions entitle 








Ortega's Protest. 


Tue loud protests of General Ortega against 
being prevented from leading an expedition 
into Mexico fall on unsympathetic ears. He 
must have stadied the course of affairs in this 
country with little profit, if he supposes that 
constitutional technicalities can stand against 
the inexorable logic of events. James Bu- 
chanan maintained, and probably does so still, 
that there was no constitutional warrant to 
coerce a State, and that therefore the United 
States must die, because it had not the tech- 
nical right to save its own life. Yet, in the 
presence of danger, no one cared a straw for 
such small quibbling in the North, and not 
even in the South, although there the quibble 
was used to some extent, even while those 
using it were trampling every provision of the 
Constitution under foot. There are still men 
there who insist that the moment they laid 
down their arms they had full right and 
warrans, under the Constitution, to be rein- 
steted with all their privileges in the Union, as 
if the war had been no more than a picnic. 
But the people are not deceived by such special 
Pleading. They do not intend to be tied by 
& withe of moonbeams nor a rope of sand. 


The people of Mexico, if not altogether as 
intelligent as our own, have similar instincts. 
General Ortega may prove, if he has the 
time to spare, by imtricate arguments, and 
through Constitutional formulas, that he 
is, or ought to be, President of Mexico. 
But we know, and the Mexicans know, 
that all of his pretensions have been over- 
ridden and obliterated by events, and that 
these events have continued Benito Juarez as 
President of Mexico. He is head of the nation 
through the irresistible force of circumstances 
and because the national life of Mexico re- 
quired and requires that he shall be there until 
the republican system is re-established tri- 
umphantly. The war in Mexico has taken the 
force, if not the form ot revolution, and until 
order is restored Constitutional provisions must 
be laid aside as inapplicable to the situation. 


No one here knows or cares whether Juarez 
has a technical right to the position he holds, 
but everybody knows that he is the centre and 
embodiment of Mexican independence and ofthe 
principle involved in the struggle now going on, 
and that his success is the success of Mexico. 
They know that any attempt to set him aside, 
on whatever plea, by General Ortega or any 
one else, is a blow in the interest of imperial- 
ism and against Mexican nationality, and so 
they intend to recognize and support him. The 
very shabby and tattered document called the 
Mexican Constitution can no more resist the 
necessities of the situation than a butterfly’s 
wing the impetus of a cannon-ball. 


The Government of the United States has 
recognized Juarez as the de facto President of 
Mexico, for reasons satisfactory to itself, and it 
cannot, therefore, permit expeditions, whether 
by Mexicans or others, to be set on foot here 
to overthrow the Government which it believes 
to be legitimate. Besides, and this would 
be, in our judgment, sufficient ground for 
its proceedings, the Government knows that 
there would be no surer way of preventing the 
evacuation of Mexico by its invaders, than to 
permit Ortega, Santa Anna, and heaven knows 
what other adventurers, to go there and break 
up the republican strength, as they would be 
sure to do, into hostile camps, and thus com- 
plicate the anarchy and distress occasioned by 
European intervention. Knowing this, the 
duties and responsibilities of good neigbor- 
hood, to say nothing of our duty toward re- 
publican institutions, nor of our own interests, 
require us to prevent the complications and 
disasters that would follow the return to Mexi- 
co, at the most critical moment in her history, 
of renegades and traitors like Santa Anna, and 
deserters like Ortega. No one believes them to 
be actuated by patriotic motives, and their 
protests and asseverations fall alike on un- 
willing and incredulous ears. Mexico is in 
po condition to decide on the conflicting 
claims of individuals, in this supreme hour of 
her struggle. it will be wisdom on her part, 


anda good neighborhood on ours, to keep out 
of ber borders the factionists who would peril 


all and lose all throngh their senseless and 
selfish quarrels and intrigues. 
Useless Missions. 

Tux farce of keeping ‘‘ Ministers Resident ” 

in the larger part of the Spanish-American 
States is both expensive and ing. We 
have no less than five of these unnecessary ré- 
presentatives in Central America, where the 
total population is only about half that of the 
State of New York, five-sixths made up of 
Indians who never heard of the United States, 
and do not care to hear. These missions cost 
the country $7,500 each, or $37,500 collec- 
tively per year, and the combined labors of the 
whole could very well be performed by a single 
Consul-general, and leave him abundant time 
for learning the Spanish language—assuming 
that he knows his own, an assumption by no 
means always to be made, The little State of 
Costa Rica, with a population about equal to 
that ot the Seventeenth Ward, is honored with 
a Minister Resident at $7,500, who necessarily 
must nave his hands full—of time. Equador, 
with which our commerce is equal annually to 
about the value of the sales of a corner grocery 
for one day, is favored in like manner and at 
like cost. But the worst case of all is that of 
Bolivia, a petty, so-called republic, away up in 
the Andes, where only one or two adventurous 
Americans have ever penetrated and where 
none have ever cared to stay. Our total com- 
merce with the country is nothing. Yet, we 
have a Minister Resident there, who, for all 
the good he is to this country, or any other, 
might just as well be resident on the summit 
of Chimborazo. Unable to do good, mainly, 
perbaps, for want of opportunity, yet he 
is capable of doing evil, and has just been 
doing it. The Callao correspondent of the 
Tribune tells us that he has raised 
a breeze up in the mountains, struck his 
flag, demanded his passports,* and gen- 
erally exhibited great indignation—in a 
word, got up a diplomatic fuss. And all 
because certain young men concerned in one 
of the revolutions in the country, which occur 
as often as the changes in the moon, having 
taken refuge in his house, the Government put 
@ guard around it, preventing both ingress and 
egress. But not until the Minister had threat- 
ened to shoot any person attempting to enter 
the legation for the purpose of arresting the 
refugees. Now all this is very bad, and as 
Americans we feel ourselves adequately out- 
raged ; yet we cannot help asking whether it 
is altogether worth our while (and $7,500 a 
year), to support an asylum tor political re- 
fugees, away up among the snowy mountains 
of Bolivia? 
As it would not be very easy for an iron-clad to 
sail over the Cordilleras, to avenge ‘the insult 
to our flag,” and as we would hardly pay to 
send ten thousand men into that distant and 
desolate country to vindicate our injured honor, 
why, the best thing we can suggest is to let the 
Minister come home. In this way we shall 
save $7,500 a year, and show a proper resent- 
ment. How the Aymaras and Quichuas of 
Bolivia will feel when we take our Minister 
Resident away from them, we leave our readers 
toimagine? Let us think of the distress of the 
Pawnees and Pah-Utas, in case the worthy re- 
presentative of Holland in the United States 
— strike his flag and demand his pass- 
port 


‘One Cent—Whose Shall It Be?” 


Tue most persistent detractors of the 
American character cannot at least accuse us 
of stinginess. So alien to us is such a vice 
that its very opposite is rather the general re- 
proach; and the extravagance of our personal 
habits is not an unfamiliar theme witb those 
who delight to number our faults. Certainly, 
the economizing of a cent in our daily per- 
sonal expenses is a matter to all of us of 
indescribably small importance. In no other 
country in the world is less heed given to 
such maxims as ‘‘apenny saved is a penny 
gained;” ‘‘take care of the pence, and the 
pounds will take care of themselves.” We 
look on ‘‘ Poor Richard” as an amiable enthu- 
siast, and treat him as all moralists are treated 
who are in advance of or behind the age. We 
reverence their characters, but will have none 
of their precepts. But the case is very dif- 
ferent when, in the expenditure of a cent, some 
important principle is involved. We have al- 
Iuded to national maxims. ‘‘ Millions for de- 
fense, not one cent for trioute,” expresses a 
principle cherished by ail of us, and is, as in- 
dicating national character, as far removed 
from the sordid love of gain shown in the pro- 
verbs first quoted, as liberatity is from mean- 
ness, or generosity from avurice. 

In no other light can we view the universal 
outcry of the public against the illegal addition 
of one cent to the street car fares made by 
the railway companies. It is not the payment 
of one cent extra that people object to. Nobody 
grumbles about an addition of six or seven 
dollars (supposing him to use the cars twice a 
day every day in the year) to his yearly expen- 
diture; and the probability is that any one who 














rested his grievance simply on the ground of 


economy would only meet a pitying smile from | 
his acquaintances. But what people do object 
to, and What they vehemently denounce, is 
that this one cent is levied ofi false pretenses. , 
Under color of collecting one-eighth of a cent | 
for the Government, the railway companies | 
take the other seevn-eighths for themselves. 

Robbing Peter to pay Paul is commonly con- 
sidered a dirty piete of work, but robbing | 
Peter to pay Paul, and then keeping what has 
been taken for oneself, is such transcetident 
rascality that only public companies with no 
souls to be saved could furnish an illustration 
of it. ° 

To be sure, the companies have at last con- 
sénted to issue tickets representing their legal 
fares of five cents with the addition of the Gov- 
ernment tax of one-eighth of a cent. At least 
the newspapers say so. But the tickets are 
on sale only at such inaccessible places, 
and their use is fettered with so many 
vexatious festrictions, that practically the 
complaints of the ptiblie are not remedied 
atall. In any case, to the endtmovs num- 
ber of passengers who are strangers iit the 
the city, to others who only use one line ot cars 
occasionally, and to others, again, who travel | 
on various lines, the issue of tickets is of no 
service. More than this, the restriction of the 
use of the tickets to the purchaser himself, so 
that he cannot pay with them the. fares of his 
wife, ot his children, or of his friends, not only 
proves that the companies do not expect or in- 
tend that the use of tickets should become 
general, but it grates also on the instincts of 
courtesy in these small'matters which honorably 
distinguish our citizens. The tickets at the 
ferries are transferable; but to refuse a man in 
the cars the right to pay his neighbor’s fare in 
the same way he pays his own, is a petty ty- 
ranny only to be matched by other vexations 
which our conveyance monopolists inflict. 
What, then, is the remedy? We proceed to 
lay before our readers the only one that seems 
to us to be effectual. We have seen that these 
street railway companies take out of the pocket 
of every passenger one cent over and above the 
legal fare of five cents, and of this cent they 
pay one-eighth to the Government, and keep 
the other seventh-eighths themselves; further, 
that practically the concession made to public 
indignation by offering to sell forty tickets for 
$2.05 is only a very partial alleviation of the 
grievance. Now, since the public, as we are 
persuaded, do not object to the payment of the 
cent, but only to the misappropriation of it, 
let the public treasury receive the whole of the 
sum which is taken from the people in its 
name. Increase, we say, the federal tax on the 
city railways from one-eighth of a cent to one 
cent per passenger, and the public sentiment 
will be satisfied as with a sense of retributive 
justice. The Government will thus have its 
own, of which it is now deprived. The public 
will pay cheerfully what it now pays with a 
daily increasing discontent. Even the com- 
panies themselves, since by selling tickets 
they offer in effect to reduce their fares, cannot 
complain if they are transformed into collectors 
for the Government of the moneys with which 
they have hitherto swelled their own revenues. 
It is seldom, indeed, that the changing of an 
impost can produce results so gratifying and 
beneficial to all concerned. 

One of the first duties of Congress will be 
the diminution of taxation, and a readjust- 
ment of its burdens. One standard principle 
of taxation is that the collection of it should be 
easy, and another, that it should fall equally on 
all. Another principle, the justice of which is 
obvious, but which can be rarely invoked be- 
cause the cases in which it can be properly ap- 
plied are uncommon, is, that when for a series 
of years money has been taken from the pockets 
of the public in the name of the Government, 
the Government should insist on having all 
that rightly belongs to it. We are not pre- 
pared to say how many millions might thus be 
added to the Treasury, but we are sure few 
changes in the law would be hailed with 
greater delight by our citizens than this would 
be. 








New Qualifications for Office. 


Ir is to the credit of the State Department 
that it has at last awakened to the fact that 
aspirants for the honor of representing the 
nation abroad should have some other recom- 
mendation than having successfully packed a 
caucus, contracted rheumatism in distributing 
ballots on a rainy day, or gotan eye gouged out 
in a political quarrel. Reading, writing and 
arithmetic, it has been found out are useful 
accomplishments in a consul; and there 
is a faint but growing notion that an officer of 
that grade, who can express himself in some 
language besides the nasal dialects of Maine, 
or drawling Kentucky, may not, therefore, be 
the worse fitted for his position. 

We are told, and we rejoice to hear it, that 
the Secretary of State has issued a circular of 
instructions to applicants for consulates, to the 
effect that they must be over twenty-one years 
of age, undoubtedly citizens, have taken the 
oath of allegiance, be able to write a good 





hand, and thoroughly acquainted with arith- 


metic, geography, English grammar, book- 
keeping and history, especially that of the 


| United States. They will alsu be required to 
| pass an.examination, in addition to the studies 


above-mentioned, in the Consular Manual. 
Kent’s Commentaries, Story on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the text of 
Wheaton’s Elements of International Law. 
Candidates should also be able to read and write 
with facility the French, or some other modern 
language besides English; and those who 
Possess, in addition, the ability to speak the 
language of the country where they ate to be 
employed, will be preferred. 

We sincerely hope, for the possible redemp- 
tion of the credit of the country, that the con- 
stitutional provision against ex post facto laws 
may not be understood as applying to the 
regulations of the State Department. If our 
present foreign representative corps, Ministera 
Extraordinary and Resident, as well as Consuls, 
could be brought up to the tests of the new 
circular—Pheebus, what a blank there would 
be created in the Blue Book! 

If another circular could be issued, making 
obscenity, drunkenness, open adultery, a ten- 
dency to usury and the conversion of lega- 
tions and consulates into pawnbroker’s shops, 
etc., bars to obtaining or holding foreign ap- 
pointments, the reformation proposed would be 
complete, and Mr. Seward would have speedily 
a wide opening for a new dispensation of 
patronage. 

The cacaothes loquendi is also a disease that 
should have no manifest sygaptoms in any ap- 
plicant for diplomatic honors, especially im tbe 
direction of Belgium and Russia. 

A judicious use of capital letters in compo- 
sition might also be insisted on in consular 
and diplomatic letters, and while commencing 
every line with capital letter might induce 
the Secretary of State to read a dispatch under 
the delusion that it was poetry, if must 
be said the deception is unbecoming the 
gravity of diplomatic correspondence. The 
use of a capital letter for the first person 
singular may not be insisted on, since its 
omission and the substitution of a little 4 may 
be taken as an evidence of individual modesty. 
But to write that short but important pronoun, 
eye, we think is inadmissible, since it would 
consume too much of the consular time, which 
belongs to the nation. And as Senator Sumner 
once said on the question of confirming 4 
nominee, ‘‘I don’t object to important officers 
spelling onions with two g’s, but I can’t stand 
the third one.” The nominee had an eccentric 
habit of writing ‘‘ onggings.” 








Governor Patton, of Alabama, bears the fol- 
lowing testimony of the character of the freedmen, 
in his recent message to the Legislature of that 
Btate : 


“The right to testify in courts, in certain cases, was 
extended to freedmen at your last sefion. The law 
authorizing this testimony was necessarily expert 
mental; but experience has demonstrated that it is pro- 
ductive of good results, Colored persons are permitted 
to testify in cases where they are interested, and where 
there is every inducement for false swearing which 
may be reasonably supposed to influence tbis class of 
witnesses. But, even with these strong temptations to 
commit perjury, the testimony of freeimen has been 
found valuable in the ascertainment of truth, With 
this experience before us, I think that the public good 
would be promoted by removing all restraints upon the 
competency of freedmen to testify in our courts. Their 
evidence, like that of all other witnesses, would be care- 
fully weighed by the courts and juries and estimated at 
its proper value.” 





Tue French are endeavoring to perform an 
extraordinary feat as regards Mexico, and thatis, 
getting through the “little end of the horn” with 
flying colors. The prospect of success is not 
flattering. , 

The following are some of the results of the 
census of Chile, taken in April last : 





Population of Chile..........+++e++++ 2,001,145 
Population of Araucania..........++. 80,000 
Population of Patagonia and Terra del 
FUGQO. ...ccccccccccccccccssesecs 3,800 
Total... cccccccccccccccccececs sseee 2,084,945 
Area of Chile in square miles........ 132,609 
Foreigners resident in Chile......... 23,220 
of the Republic in 1864..... $31,760,942 
Imports of the Republic in 1864..... 24,364,350 
Excess of exports over imports...... $7,396,692 
Reventie for 1864. .......eseesesseeee $6,574,918 


There are in Chile 832 inhabitants of from 100 
to 140 years of age. The number of persons phy- 
sically and morally helpless is 9,636. 





Tue provincial parliament of Canada has passed 
an act which, if executed, will afford security to 
life and limb against one of the most terrible of 
dangers, where an assembly, struck with alarm 
by fire or accident, rushes against the doors of 
egress and closes them by its pressure against 
the possibility of being opened. The act provides 
‘* that congregations and others owning churches, 
and individuals, corporations and companies own- 
ing halls, theatres, or other buildings used for 
the purpose of holding public meetings, or places 
of public resort or amusement, shall, within twelve 
months from the passing of the act, be required 
to have the doors of such churches, theatres, halls 
or other buildings 80 hinged as to open freely out- 
Pward. All the doors are to be so hinged, and if 
the gates of outer fences do not open outward, 
they must be kept open by proper fastenings dur- 
ing the time such buildings are publicly used, to 
facilitate the egress of people in case of alarm 
from fire or other cause.” A fine of fifty dollars is 
imposed for every violation of the act, to which iy 
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added a further penalty of five dollars for every 
week after the complaint is made till the neces- 
eary changes are effected. 


Mn. Awrnorr Trotiorz sent a paper to the 
Social Science Congress of Great Britain on “ In 
ternational Copyright.” America, he said, had 
more readers than England and fewer authors, 
and the obstacle to a copyright treaty was not the 
piratical bookseller, but Congress. That body, he 
says, fancies that stolen goods must be cheap, but, 
oddly enough, they are not so, All can steal alike, 
and, consequently, no publisher can reckon on & 
large sale. To cover himself, therefore, he charges 
s large price, and books sold in London at half a 
dollar often cost @ dollar in America. The true 
interest of the public is to enable some one pub- 
lisher to appeal in safety to the desire of the mul- 
titude for cheapness, and this he carnot do unlees 
be cab acquire a real property in copyright. 








Tue people of Nova Scotia are by no means en- 
‘amored of the Canadian Confederation scheme, 
and occasionally hint menacingly of annexation to 
the United States. To this the London Spectator 
responds : 


“If that is really their wish, no is going to stop 
them. The Nova Scotians have only to express by a 
two-thirds vote their readiness to merge their existence 
in that of the Great Republic, and Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters will at once commence negotiations tor thé cesmon. 
Whether colonists are ape | mp allies or only costly 
dependents may or may not be a moot point—we ar® 
clearly on the side of the colonists—but avout their 
position as unwilling subjects there can be no doubt 
whatever, Tiey are, under those circumstances, simply 
an incumbrance, and their departure would be an un- 
mistakable relie{.”’ 





EXPERIENCE in England and on the continent, 
as well as in this country, seems to establish that 
sulphate of iron (green copperas) is one of the 
best as it is certainly the cheapest of disinfect- 
ants. For supplying the closets in ordinary 
houses it may be used in the proportion of a 
pound to a gallon of water. 





Tue University of the city of New York has 
recently received a donation of $100,000 from 
“one of our liberal and prosperous merchants.” 








TOWN GOSSIP. 
The Memory of a True Man. 


We last week gave a graphic portrait of the 
Yate Inspector Daniel Qarpenter, of the Metropolitan 
Police of this city, whose funeral on Monday the 19th of 
November was siynalized by so notable a display and 
euch in’ ceremonies on the part of both the 
Police Department and the Masonic fraternity. But it 
is pleasant to say a word in addition of tie deceased 
gentleman, and to mark how completely in his case 

*———- The actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 

No finer tribute can well be paid to the memory of 
any man, than that which the members of the force, in 
casual conversations, have continually been paying to In- | 
spector Curpenter. ‘‘ His ou(side was always the roughest 
part of him: when once you got inside, no man living 
was a warmer friend” ; “ He was a true man—every inch 
of him”; “‘ Those who knew him best and longest, liked 
him the best”; “ No deception and humbug about him: 
what he said, he meant, or meant better”—such have 
been the «humble, unstudied, but most touching 
tributes paid by hundreds habitually thrown into con- 
tact with him, to the unassuming man and efficient 
officer; md his family have certainly a right to 
treastre his reputation as one of their proudest in- 
heritances, 





Who were and are the Four Inspectors? | 

In connection with the death of Police Inspector Car- 
penter, above noted, it is worth observation that the 
public knowledge of the composition of the Metro- 
politan Police Department is decidedly defective. Hun- 
dreds have asked, in the hint of the dailies that the | 
deceased was “one of the four Inspectors” —who were | 
tho other three? As all should know, Superintendent 
Kennedy, whose jurisdiction under the Commissioners, 
extends over King’s County of Long Island, Staten 
Island, and the lower part of Westchester—is assisted 
by four Inspectors; and those four, until the late dis. 
ruption by death, were Daniel Carpenter, George W. 
Dilkes, James Leonard and John 8. Folk. Three of these 
have been all the while well-known to New Yorkers, being 
alternately in charge at the Central office in Mulberry 
street: the fourth, Mr. Folk, having charge of the 
B.ooklyn District, has not been remembered (and here 
is the forgetfulness) as belonging to the organization. 
By the death of Inspector Carpenter, Inspector Leonard 
becomes Deputy Sup-rintendent, with a popularity 
already achieved for the place; while Captain George 
Washington Walling, once at the head of the Detective 
Police, lately of the 20tn Precinct, one of the senior 
captains of the force and one of the most efficient 
eficers known to this or any other departmen:t— 
receives well dese: ved recognition by appointment to 
th» vacant Inspectorship. Superintendent Kennedy is 
fortunate in being so well supported, and specially for- 
tunate in having in reserve those who can be so readily 
and appropriately brought forward to fill a suddenly- 
Occuring vacancy. 

Anxious tor Winter. 

We are notoriously a fault-finding people, especially 
with reference to those things about which fault-finding 
can do no possible good; and the action of too many of 
us with regard to the warm November weather well 
illustrates this characteristic. In the cool weather of 
late October the stoves went up and the heaters were 
arranged, almost universally; and lately the very 
pate who then complained of the early chill, have 

railing at what they called “too warm, muggy, 
anhealihy weather.” Shame on us who cannot be con- 
tent with even the special mercies of Providence ! 


we should be specially grateful, if not 
, on behalf of those who would be peculiarly 
damaged by the opposiie. Winter will come soon 
enough, at best. Fuel is yet high, spite of the 
declive ; clothing is costly and not readily attainable by 
the poor; shame on those who are “anxious for 
winter,” as @ mere affectation !—and all thanks to the 
Benign Overruler for every balmy day that spares the 
winter garb or saves a pound of costly fuel. 


Consternation Among the Sonneted 
Fashionables. 


There is consternation the wearers of fashion- 


among 

@ble bonnets and horror among the exclusives. A ter- 
rible rumor creeps out from some 
Spreads upon the shuddering air, that 





fashionables have for weeks and even months past been 
the victims false pretenses. 


of the most atrocious of The 


yy the = brain warmers ” (é. c., rosettes otedl 
modish in dress as the extreme bf Paris fashion, 


covery we have 1.0 idea; but certain it is that consterna- 

tion t there must be a general throwing 

overboard of the discredited apology for a bonnet—an 

th..t Mesdames les Marchandes les Modes may as well com- 
remodeling their stocks at ence, 


Amusvinents in the City. 
Pe the week wy Beng amg November 28th, the 


are the leading features in sity amtsement: 

At the iter Garden (opera-house did interim) Max 
ouiten —. commenced Saaioe, 
appearing on Mondays, 

Wednesdays and Fridays, and the opening lormance 
being ey wel with r and Miss 
eatiogs ia two This is to be followed 
by “ d’Amore,” “ ” « Sonnambula,” etc., 
with first appearances of Miss Hauck, Signorins Ron: 
ceni, r Baragli, etc., so at Brookl¥n, 
and Boston, Mr. Bawin reappeared 

as on Tuesday evening, the 27th, and plays the 


other alternate nights of Thursday and Saturday. The 

is certainly a brilliant one, and well re- 

* * ® At Wallack’s, the comedy and drama 
combinations berore noted were added to by the 

of “ Dreams of Del 


' 


pro- 
jusion”’ and ** Rural Felicity” 
on Saturda 2 °Q the ny and ™ — od Life ’”’ —— oon 

oem ef ori, comic drama 
is atid Mr. Lester Wallac in expected next 
im & found of his faverite comedy characters, and 
etterWard in the London s, “Ours.” * * * At the 
New York, “Griffith Gaunt” has continued, with ex- 


; 


i 


Success, and the play is spreading into the pro- 
vinces. A very t evidence of the flattering success 
of the was supplied in a dinner given by 


Mr. Angee Daly, the dramatist, on Thursday, the 22d, 
estminster Hotel, to the critical press of the 
city, attended by representatives of nearly all the me- 
tropolitan newspapers, crediiable to all parties, evokin 
an unlimited quantity of good-humored speeches, an 
ending with the very proper formation of a press club, 
the first meeting to take place at the Westminster on 
Thursday evening, the 13th December, witha report at 
that time from the committee on o: ization, Messrs. 
C. B. Seymour, a P. Beach, Robert D. Holmes, 
and ( io) Augustin Daly and Joseph Howard. * * * 
At the Olympic, the “ Long Strike ” has stiil continued; 
but the attractions were added to on Thursday evening, 
the 224, by the commencement of an engagement by 


BOOK NOTICES, &C. 


Urrerty Werckuy. By Hexzr Monrorv. New 
Sass: Aaneateem Hows Cangenyy 29 6 123 Nassau 


=. Amestonn putto are - by the 
aN large 
editions wold ot “8b ” «The Days of 
pone “The aon 
eq any of its p:edecessors 
tics of a readable bok. Thovgh it cannot be denied 
that, as the Pirenelogias say, Mr, Morford has “lan- 
and his style is sometimes marked 
Sie salage 0 mens 


| 


p= Reed po dew the reader. It is in its plot, 
profoun st : 
in its vite ineides 


in ite bean, Cee in 
excites s ly admiration what is noble, indigna< 


tion against what is ae =: and 
thy with the victims : There ot ane 
many passages full of uine 


effective, perhaps, from 
ness of the story. 


are, 
men or “shoremen,” and the 
€ 


thight taturally be 

among such men, It is @ of mistortane 
crime, in which the principal character, sting to 
ness by ingratitude, and reeling tinder suc 

of adversity, breaks and 
sically, and becomes, oi Utterly ba 
autor has, however, interwoven into it, like a 
of scarlet silk in a tarred a@ sweet of 
love, the course of which, in 6 of prover’ 
has had the humanity to make “run smooth” 
the first blush of the maiden to her runaway marriage. 


Wesster’s Practica, Lerrer-Warrer. NEw 
York: Robert M. De Witt, 13 Frankfort Street. 
A valuable little manual, containing, in addition to 
oper instructions in the art of letter-writing, a num- 
of models for letters of business, ip, love, 
etiquette, etc., a of matter, in- 
clading prose and poetical quotations, a dictionary of 
synonyms, ete, 


Tue Atiantico Montraty. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 


The December number contains several articles of 
unusual interest. Among these is “Borneo and Rajah 
Brooke,’’ giving an account—which has all the ch of 
@ romance—of the adventurous career of Sir James 
Brooke, and of his wonderful success in rescuing a large 


EF 
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Mr. Stuart Robson, and the producticn of a joily new | 


“Hamlet; or the Wearing of the Black.” 

* * * At the Broadway, Mr. Charles Dillon is closing 
with a round of his favorite characters, his benefit taking 
place on Friday evening, the 30th, and Miss Kate Reig- 
nolds an ep ment on Monday evening, 
the 3d ber, in ular specialty of the 
outs of Midnight.” * * t Niblo’s, the ‘ Black 
” still holds on its way, and careful application 

can now apd secure seats not more than a week or 
ten days in advance—though the audiences have visibly 
increased uader the preaching of the Reverend Mr. 
Smyth. * * * Madame Ristori has closed her successful 
round of rea as Elizabeth, Marie Stuart and 
and gone to Philadelphia and the West, to return 

ix January. * * * They have been playing “Rosina 
Meadows” and the “Love Chase” at Barnum’s; and 
the attractions have been materially added to by the 
turhing in (not uncaged) of Van Amburgh’s entire 
menagerie, forming a rarely titizing combination. 
* * * The New York Circus ins its attractive com- 
bination of De Berg, El Nino Eddie, Stickney, etc. * * * 
Many of the houses are giving Wednesday matinées, 
nearly all of them are giying Saturday ones, and pecu- 
liar preparations have been made by nearly all for the 
Thanksgiving of Thursday, the 29th. * * * Mr. E. H. 
House, the critic and dramatic agent, returned from 
Ergiland on Thursday, the accom ied by Mr. 
Reade, nephew of Mr. Charles Reade, the 








ART COSSIP. 


In addition to the new arrangements for art 
exhibitions previously noted by us, we have now to an- 
nounce the completion of the new Somerville Gallery in 
the spacious mansion on the south-west corner of Fifth 
avenue and Fourteenth street, which will shortly be 
opened to the public with a new and interesting collec- 
tion of pictures. The upper floor of the building is 
occupied by artists, who are now assiduously at work in 
their respective studios. Mr. Butman, late a resident of 
California, is one of these, and the walls of his studio 
are well covered with a number of graphic sketches of 
the wild and singular scenery on the western slopes of 
the Rocky Mountains, upon a large composition from 
which he is now at work. Granville Perkins also has a 
studio here, and is stiil engaged upon his large picture 
of Central American scenery, which, however, will not 
be finished im time for him to carry out his original in- 
tention of sending it to the Paris Exhibition of 1867. 
Another of the workers in these new and pleasant studios 
is Mr. J. F.Fitch,who has lately veturned from a summer 
sojourn among the wild ridges and ravines of the Adi- 
rondacks. The pumerous studies made by this promising 
young artist during his residence in the mourtains are 
evidences of his industry, no jess than of his ability to 
seize and embody the details 


that give toa 
scene. 
We have seen lately at Tiffany’s a statuette, in 
marble, of a “ Bacchante,” semi-n andina | 
attitude, hi a tazea near her li It is the wor 


olding 

of the French sculptor, Bienaimé. Two clever busts by 
Bartlett are also to be seen here. One of these, in mar- 
ble, is ot ae ¢ o ap teeny Sebel, een is 

a portrai plaster, of Miss Mage e a @ po; 
war actress, and is, we believe, to eunouted te meeohie, 
We learn from a Dublin that Thomas Farrell, 
a statue of the lateWm. 
to be an admirabie likeness, 
and is to be placed in one of the principal thoroughfares 
of the city. “Carrara marble is the material in which it 

is execu 

Goupil’s gallery, with its new arrangement of valuabla 
imported pictures, is a leading attraction to the con- 
3 of the metropolis. Among the latest arrivals 
here is a fine life-sized picture of an Italian woman, 
holding an infant in her arms. This work, which is by 
Bouguereau, is tully equal in force of drawing to the 
best productions of Lambron, while it far surpasses 





to have a place in the 
Two other works by the same clever 
young sculptor are also likely to be exhibited there—the 
“Old Trapper,” and the portrait bust of Mr. W. C. 


t. 

first reception fcr this season of the Brooklyn 
Association took place on the evening of Tuesday, 
20th November, and was attended by a brilliant throng 
of the elite of the “‘ City of Churches.”” There were more 
than two hundred works of art exhibited on the occa- 
sion, most of the production of our best landscape, 
re, and portrait painters, though there was a sprink- 
fing, also, of pictures from renowned easels beyond the 


sea. 
There is now on view and for sale at Schause’s a 
statuette group in plaster, colored to resemble clay, 
which is entitled “Pro Patria,” and is the work of 
Samuel Conkey, a sculptor, hitherto residing in one of 
iy me = cities, but who has lately opcned a studio 
in New York. The group consists of a young soldier 
dead upon the baitle-field, while, with grief too 
uplifted and batds mother kneels by him, with eyes 
u clasped in prayer. There is much 
age Dt ety in the work oi Mr. 
Conkay, whose studio is at 56 East street. 


portion of Borneo from the savage native rule, showing 
at the same time the beneficial results that may flow 


' from security to person and pi , even among bar- 
barous tribes. “‘ Through pty ante ( yey F. Tucker- 


man, will find miny readers; as will 
from Hawthorne’s Note-Books,” and “‘ The Sword of 
Bolivar,”’ a poem, by J. T. Trowbridge. 


Our Youne Forks. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


In the December number are several Christmas 
stories, and articles at once amusing and instructive by 
well-known writers. In addition to the usual number 
of illust: ations, it contains four beautiful engravings on 
tinted paper. 








ART, LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND 
STATISTICS. 


Tue official English Army List parades the 
prices for which commissions in the British army may 
be obtained. A licutenant-colonelcy in the Life Guards 
or Blues costs $36,250; a majority in the same corps, 
$26,750; a captaincy, or troop, $16,500; a lieutenancy, 
$6,925. In the cavalry, the command of a regiment is 
never obtained for less than $42,500 or $45,000; anda 
captaincy in the same arm of the service is never sold 
for less than $25,000. The Earl of Cardigan’s promo- 
tion, from first to last, is said to have cost him $100,000. 
In the French army, a private may become Marshal. 
His promotion may depend somewhat on influence, bui 
not on money. 





Tux number of men flogged in the army and 
militia of Great Britain and Ireland, in 1863, was 518; 
the number of lashes inflicted, 23,668. The num- 
ber of prisoners flogged in 1864 was 528, and of lashes 
inflicted, 25,638. The number of persons flogged in 
1865 was 441; and of lashes inflicted, 21,561. The cum- 
ber of men marked with the letter D in 1863 was 1,136; 
with B © 115. In 1864 there were marked with the 
letter D, 1,438; marked with B OC in 1864, “ cannot be 
rendered.” The number of men marked in 1865 with 
the letter D was 1,502; with the letters B. C, 90. 





Tue practice (says the Round Tuble) of 
bringing artistes across the Atlantic when in their deca- 
dence, and when the European field is presumably 
exhausted for them, may be justified as a commercial 
speculation; but New York is surely getting to be suffi- 
ciently a metropolis to be spared the continuance of 
those petty and contempiible tricks to spread their 
notoriety, which have already brought ridicule enough 
and to spare upom American taste, and which have 
brought imperishable fame—of a peculiar kind—to the 
name of Barnum. We should very much like to see— 
and we are quite sure all conscientious artistes will echo 
the aspiration—a new system obtain, when people who 
act as middlemen between audience and performers 
would content themselves with putting the latter before 
the public in a simple, straightforward, and tasteful way, 
advertising largely if they choose, but abstaining from 
the Cheap John charlatanry which they ere now so 
absurdly addicted to. Let the public see and judge for 
themselves, for it is as true now as ever it was that good 
wine needs no bush. The cultivated intelligences who 
should and, after all, do give the law to the crowd, are 
simply disgusted and repelled by « practice which 
assumes their stupidity and ignorance as immutable 
foundations to build fame and profit upon. 


An edition of Shakspeare’s works, including 
his poems, has been issued in England for eight pence 
sterling. It contains over a thousand pages, and has a 
pound and a half of paper. The paper alone would cost 
in this country twice as much as the printed book in 
London. We must have cheaper paper. Mesars. Black 
& Co., of Edinburgh, publish Scott’s Waverley Novels 
for sixpence sterling. 





EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


—— The Ottumws Courter reports a sad and singular 
case, of which the editor of that paper was a witness. 
Doctor La Force, of Agency City, and Miss , the 
beautiful and accomplished daughter of ward 
Dudley, Esq., of the same place, were married a few 
days since at Mt. Pleasant, and started on a bridal tour, 
intending to visit St. Louis. On reaching Bur! 
the young bride began to exhibit of 


which finally gave way to total . She 
loathed the one to whom she bad wad mee | 
absolutely refused to return to Pleasant, whitner 


the doctor had now resolved to take her. The 
was made, however: and we infer she is now in the 
illustration of the 





Asylum there, 8 most 
‘ Maniac Bride.” , 


the Philadelphia mint, for the 
amounted to 62,942 gold pieces, 
$2,265,340 78. Of pieces 
152, the value of which was 
coinage was valued at $118,745. 
in Lawrence, Kaneas, are 80 
oppere as to render the water unfit for 
warm weather has caused the eggs to 
&h extent that no ayprehensions are felt 
for a renewal Of the grasshopper plague next year. 

— There is an old ¢lm at Stratford, Connecticut, 
the trunk of which, two feet from the ground, measures 
twenty-one feet in circumference, Ten feet higher it is 
till , and two of its branches are each from seven 
to nine feet in circumference. The brancires and foliage 
at noonday cast a shade that covers over a quarter of an 
acre, The tree is azid to be about 288 years old. 


—— A new dodge was lately attempted on 4 
than in Philadelphia. He was asked to give two 
for a ten, which he did, rolling up the ten with the rest 
of his money and 4 it in his pocket. He afterwaxd 
discovered that a black silk thread was fastened to 
the ten and hung out of his pecket, by the means of 
which they expected to ptill out the whole of his bills, 
but it didn’t work. The ten-sion was not sufficient! 


— A widow Cady and her daughter, in Utica, have 
had & quantity of stolen property, that was taken from 
them last summer by a burglar, returned in a strange 
way, including the daughter’s desk containing her let- 
ters. The young lady lately received a letter notifying 
her that a box with lost property might be found at 
the American Express Office, and stating also that if the 

ter ever —— - , she should be the bride. Reading 

e young lady’s correspondence hai awakened in thé 
breast of the thiefa stronger passion than avarice. 

—— A gentleman residing in Waterville, Vt., of bi 
standing, and a member of the Methodist Episco 
Society, labored industrious!y all day Sunday in his 

tato field, he being under the impression that it was 

turday instead. We do not understand that the 
potatoes were any worse on that account, though the 
man’s character may have been. 

— The resting-places of the Union soldiers, who 
died during the rebellion, are to be marked hereafter 
with cast iron head blocks instead of the woodeu ones, 
as at present in the various national cemeteries, Jhe 
name, number, &c., of each soldier are to be cast in 
raised letters. 

— The monument to the California soldiers and 
sailors who fell during the war, is to be constructed of 
California granite, marble er other California material, 
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¢ a cost of $50,000. It is proposed to place it on 


nion Square, San Francisco. Governor Low is Presi- 
dent of the Association, and General Halleck, Chairman 
of the Exéctitive Commitiee. 


— The me Republican learns that Messrs, 
Scott, Thompson, Terry, and other parties associated in 
the construction of the Kansas branch of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, have paid George Francis Train 
$50,000 of the $350,000 due him as commissions in 
earlier negotiations of that enterprise. 


— A young man out West, who married 9 woman 
twice his © cabsequentiy ascertained that she had 
once been his wet nurse. When last heard trom, be 
was looking out for ‘‘correction,” such as be gad 
endured in cailow youth. 


— The San Francisco papers announce that the 
steamer Esmera'da and barg- of the Pacific and Colo- 
rado Steam Navigation Company, arrived at Callville, 
Utab, on the 9th ult., with one bundred tuns freight, 
and that the Colorado River had been ascertained to 
be navigable to that point for boats of six feet dratt all 
the year round. This ie over a }.undred mil+s above 
the highest point ever reached by the old Colorado 
Navigation Company, and Salt Lake City isthus brought 
within about four hundred miles of navigation. With 
proper boats, goods can be delivered at Callville in ten 
days from the mouth of the river. The achievement is 
one of considerable importance to those engaged in 
mining in Arizona. 


— The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser states that a 
grave in Pine Hill Cemetery has been violat-d, and the 
body of a daughter of Colonel W. H. Berens stolen. 
Colonel Berens states that his dauguter died suddenly 
of what was supposed to be disease of the heart, in 
October, 1865, and was interred in the cemetery. On 
Thursday of last week Colonel Berens concluded to 
remove his daughter’s remains toa lot he had purchased 
in the same cemetery, On removing the earth, the 
cover of the pine box wlich enclosed the coffin waa 
found to be loose; and upon further examination the 
sorrowful fact was revealed that the coffin had beeu 
broFen m and the body stolen! The upper portion 
of the lid of the coffin, where it is attached with hinges, 
had been forced open, a piece of the side split off, and 
the body dcawn out, after which the lid was replaced 
with apparent haste, and the grave made to assume ita 
former appearance. Colonel Berens teels confident that 
the outrage was perpetrated on the night of the day on 
which his daughter was buried, as the sodding which 
he caused to be placed upon the grave on the succeed- 
ing day has not since been disturbed 


— A case of death from fright is given in the Mil- 
waukie Wisconsin, which occurr. d at Evansvil e, in tuat 
State. A child, — of age, when playing on the 
steps, was threatened to be shut up in a dark roont 
he did not go in and stay in the house, The chil 
frightened, ran in, and fell in paroxysms on the floor. 
He begged his mother not to let the man shut him up, 
and he would never go on the steps again. He sickened 
from this fright, and never recov‘ red. Wwen conscious, 
begged his mother to keep the man away, and he 
would go on the ste =. And when the little 
was dying, he said; ‘‘ Papa, don’t let me die; I 
will go on the steps again.” Is it not possible 
this one more melancholy case may do something 
induce the breaking-up of the shametu! habit of 
htening children, whore whole tuture is oiten peciled 
y one moment of terror? 


sieeicéy 


Foreign. 


— “A Traveled Parson” writes to an English 
paper: “In some parts of Germany every bottle con- 
poison is Javeied with a death’s head and cross- 
bones, as black as printe:’s ink can paint th-m. Every 
parcel of poisonous medicine sent to the patient has a 
similar label over the address. Pray he'p me to urge 
apon our chemists and drugzists the adoption of this 
very simple method, which is plainly within the com- 
yocbeneion of the duliest boy that ever handled a 
pestle and mortar.” 


— A law exists in Germany to prevent drinking on 
the Sabbath during divine service. It runs thus: “ Any 
= drinking in an ale-house during service on Sun- 

y, or other holiday, may legally depart without pay- 
ing.” 

—— Twenty-five years ago Prussia had but seventeen 
ships in her entire merchant marine. Before the recent 
war she had 1,665 vessels of all dimensions, and now 
her merchant marine consi-ts of 10,202 vessels under 
the Prussian flag or Prussian protection. 


— Among the articles discovered in the remains of 
the old lake dwellings in Switzerland are a variety of 
ornaments worn by women. They consist of 
simple perfo:ated stones, of pendants of serpentine 
and petrifactions, such as ammonites’ lim ¥s, of ecrin- 
ites, corals of stag-horn, and parti-colored stones, 
agate and glassy flux; necklac:s of boars’ and bears’ 
teeth, and back-combs of yew wood. One of the most 
remarkable objects found was a hairpiv with a large 
knob, several of which were stuck round tue head so 
as to form a sort of crown. Some of the ornaments 
probably served as amulets also. 


— A London correspondent says it will astonish 
rent-payers in American cities to be informed that, in 
the nicest and healthiest part of London, handsome 

and basement, or eight-roomed houses, in 
perfect order, can be rented at from $250 to $300 per 
annum. 

— In Paris some ingenious person is reported to 
have invented s mechanic:] horse, wnicn is said to be 
the equal, in al] respects, of the live auimal. The only 
thing that prevents this mechanical contrivance fiom 








| being introduced into general ure is ite cost, $10,000. 
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THE PARLOR CAME OF BASE-BALL. 
Tse ‘‘ Parlor Base-Ball Field” is the title of 


8 new and most interesting in-door recreation for win- 
ter evenings, recently invented by Mr. Sebring, of the 
Empire Base-Ball Club of New York, an illustration of 
which appears in our paper this week. This game is 
designed to illustrate the theory of base-ball, and a more 
successful or attractive game of the kind has never be- 
fore been presented to the public. The invention was 
originally designed for the use of an invalid ball-player, 
but Mr. Sebring, finding it to be a ball-field anda game 
of base-ball in miniature, completed his invention, 
patented it, and now presents it to the public as the 
most attractice parlor game in vogue, and one in every 
way calculated to instruct ladies, youths and amateur 
ball-players in the theory of the “national game,” for 
a base-ball contest in miniature, with all its “‘ points” 
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THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PARLOR DIVERTISEMENT OF BASE-BALL. 


and peculiar features, can be played on this board field, 
a considerable amount of skill being required to win the 
game where the contestants are well matched, but little 
chance entering into the trial, the game affording ample 
opportunities for strategic play both in batting and 
fielding. 

The board represents arregular base-bali field and 
covers a space of about two square feet. A common 
nickel cent represents the ball, and this is laid on the 
board close to a spring located at the pitcher’s position, 
which spring sends the penny toward the bat, which is 
located at the home base, and is also attached toa spring: 
The bat lies flat on the board, and 2s th» penny slides 
rapidly toward it, the spring sends the bat forward to 
meet it, and away the penny slides to the field, where it 
either enters one of a series of holes—located in nearly 
similar positions to those of the out-fielders and base- 
men—stops on circular spots, or goes into marked 
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spaces; and according to where the penny rests, it 
either puts the striker ‘‘ out on the fly,” entitles the 
pitcher to put him out by a throw to a base, or gives the 
striker a single base or a home run. When the 
penny slides fa:rly forward of the bat and rests on no 
marked spaces, then the striker is entitled to one base, 
and heftakes the base by placing a circular piece of wood 
on it. Should the penny rest on one of the small circles, 
the pitcher takes the penny and places it on the base 
the base-runner is obliged to go to, and thus puts him 
out. If aman is on a base and the striker knocks him 
off with the penny, the base-runner is considered out 
from being ‘‘ touched off the base.”’ Should there bea 





man on the base and the striker decides to run to the 
next base, the pitching and striking is temporarily sus- 
pended, and the pitcher takes the penny and places it | 
close to the spring located to the right of the striker, | 
and, aiming for the hole marked according to the base | 
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HE PEABODY INSIITUTE AT THE CORNER OF CHARLES 4ND MONUMEND STREETS, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, DONATED BY M&, GEORGE PEABODY, 
THE EMINENT AMERICAN BANEAS, TO TSE CITY OF BALTIMOBE.—SEE PAGE 183, 
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he desires to throw to, tries tofslide the penny into it, 
and, if he succeeds, the base-runner is out. 

When the penny fails to reach the bat from the 
pitcher’s position, it is a balk, and when the striker 
fails to let go the string connected with the bat, simul- 
taneously with the call of “ play’’ by the pitcher—which 
call the pitcher must make the moment he lets go his 
string—then it is one strike. If the penny should pass 
the bat out of reach of its legitimate swing, then it is 





C. H, THORNE, NEWARK B B, CLUB, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


called “one ball,’”’ and in case a base-runner is on a 
base, a “passed ball”’ also, thereby giving the latter 
one base. If the penny goes into any of the 
holes, the striker is out “on the fly.” In fact, it is the 
game, in miniature,complete ; and where the contestants 
are well matched and have become familiar with the de- 
tails of the game on the board, as much interest can be 
centred in a contest as between rival clubs on the green 


| field. 


By the way, and in connection with the description 
of this charming game above given, let us suggest a 


| mode by which the game can be easily, cheaply, and, at 


the same time, profitably obtained. The proprietor of 
Frank Leslie’s Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly, a new publica- 
tion, which bids fair to become the first favorite among 
all the young people of the land, is now prepared to 


| supply one of the Fields, with appurtenances—the game 


all ready for use—to the getter-up of every club of seven 
copies of the Weekly, at $2.50 each; and there is not 
much doubt that the double opportunity to supply the 
young at once with so unexceptionable an amusement 
and so excellent a paper, will be eagerly and generally 
embraced. The retail price of the board is $5.00. , 


Merit anv Success.—Merit, recognized and 
confirmed by others, is the law of success—self-assertion 
is self-condempation. 
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SPORTSMEN’S HAT L, WATER STREET, NEAK PECK 
SLIP, N. Y. 


DOC-PARADISE IN 


KIT BURNS’ 
WATER STREET. 


Ovr special artist has been paying a visit to 


that canine paradise known as “‘ Kit Burns’ Sportsmen’s | 


Hall,” in Water street, near Dover, and bearing the 
street numeral of 273. He has gone very amicably, and 
come away without his hand- 

some face disfigured or even . ast 
the seat of his pantaloons 
abraded by canine teeth. 
He feels himself a hero among 
heroes, and would not have 
much hesitation, after that 
visit, in emulating Orpheus 
and descending into any kind 
of Inferne to look for a lost 
Eurydice. How he succeeded 
in gettirg along so well, 
achieving unlimited and in- 
numerable friendships 
among the  dog-fanciers, 
coming away unscathed, and 
bringing off with him the 
whole page of capital sketches 
with which he supplies us for 
the current number—is 4 
secret of the trade, only part 
of which he deigns to reveal. 
That part is, that he imbibed 
occasionally, at the right 
times and with the right 
people, and that he wanted to 
«buy a dog. 

He has given us, as will be 
meen, the outside of the 
notable building where all 
those pleasant things known 
as dog-fights, habitually oc- 
cnr; the “ring” inside the 
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| then we shall know the whole story. Highly interesting | make away with the wretches themselves to secure tha 
subjects alll—a pleasant place to visit!—charming | end. 


| things upon which to look, in New York and in the last 
| half of the nineteenth century 

Seriously, those things are disgraceful to our age, 
country and civilization. They can only be laid open, 
| as social sores, because they need correction. They 
| need police notice at once; they should be abolished, 
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COOLING OFF THE DOGS 
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DURING THE FIGHT, 
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OUR BASE-BALL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tue subject of our sketch this week is Mr. 


C. H. Thorne, of the Newark Club, one of the most 
prominent supporters of the game in New Jersey. The 
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KIT BURNS, PROPRIETOR OF SPORTSMEN’S HALL, 


gentlemanly ball players who never forget in the excite- 
ment of a contest that there is something more worthy 
of attention in a game of ball than the mere winning of 
the trophy, and that is a fair, manly and liberal style of 
play. Mr. Thorne has ably served each year on the 
three committees of the National Association, at 
present being a member of the Judiciary Committee. 
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OUR NATIONAL 
THANKSCIVINGC. 


Berrore the week closes 
during which this number 
meets the eyes of our readers 
the National Thanksgiving of 
the year will have come and 
gone ; and in honor of the 
occasion we supply a double 
page illustration, very graph- 
ically and with a considerable 
proportion of novelty, telling 
the story of what Thanks- 
giving really is to the land 
in which we live. By an 
appreciable amount of self- 
denial,j we have left out the 
traditional turkey and the 
equally traditional darkey. 
female carrying it to the 
table in a smoking condition; 
and other points of view, of 
greater interest and equa} 
appropriateness, have been 
selected. The central figure 
may be taken as our national 
or tutelary spirit, floating 
earthward with the glory of 
the upper world ‘still radiat- 
ing from her head; while 
Flora and Bacchus, types of 
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the useful and the beautiful, 
float beside and support her. 
At her feet are spread the 
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building, with a fight in pro- 
gress; and the intellectual 
faces of the spectators, show- 
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ing what is the height in 
the moral scale necessary 
to enjoy dog-fights in their 
pertection ; a group of the 
fighting-dogs, while yet they 
retain some semblance of the 
image in which they were 
originally jformed ; another 
group, gory and mangled; 
yet another, with two of the 
“‘sports”’ blowing on the 
over-heated kidneys of the 
dogs, to prevent the fat melt- 
ing around them and death 
ensuing before the “little 
game” is concluded; a por- 
trait of the “ enterprising 
proprietor ’—evidently a gentleman of culture and 
refinement; etc. Our special has,- unfortunately, 
thus far, not been able to show the additionally pleasant 
. spectacle of a “ badger-bait,” with the harmless animal 
. worried and then torn to pieces by dogs—another feature 
cof the “‘ Paradise ’’; but we cannot have all the good 
tthings of life at once, as everybody knows. He may be 
able to go again, and get the dogs he has engaged ; and 


THE DOG KENNELS— SHOWING UE TAF 





THE DOG PIT AT KIT BURNS DUBING A FIGHT. 


without a day’s grace, and every human brute con- 
| cerned in them sent to the penitentiary. Here is work 
for the energetic and earnest workers of the Society 
| for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, much more 
| practical than looking after the giving of chloroform 
to butchers’ oxen. Look at these pictures, police and 
people; and then away with the hideous brutality, at 
once and for ever !—even if it should be necessary to 


ANTMALS TO A PURCHASFR OF GAME STYCE. 





Newark Club has not of late been as actively engaged in 


cereals and other products 
of a continent, and above all 
that marks the earth lies the 
open Bible, the light from 
above gilding its pages and 
the truth taught by it that no 
enjoyment can be profitable 
or prudent except under the 
sanction of the higher morali- 
ties. Around @ spread 
various scenes appropriate to 
the day—the ta:get excursion 
—the ball in the evening— 
the reunion of friends at 
home—the toast drank to 
grandmother by her loving 
descendants—the Western 
turkey-shooting-match — the 
charitydinner to the poor chil- 
dren at one of our public insti- 
tutions, etc. The whole pic- 
ture breathes the very atmosphere of Thanksgiving ; let 


play as in 1863 and 1864, but the next season wil! doubt- | us hope and believe that the many thousands into whose 


less see the club resume its former place as one of the 
strong clubs of New Jersey. Mr. Thorne was among 
the organizers of his club, and through his efforts 
mainly has the Newark Club been maintained. He is 


| hands it may fall before they sit down to their gathering 


meal of that day, will be prompted by it and other in- 
fluences to make the day one of social enjoyment, for- 
giveness, reunion, benevolence and true thanksgiving 
to the Power who gives us that for which we should be 


an excellent fielder, a good batsman and commands a | grateful, and hearts wherein to embody the thankful 


nine ably. Socially Mr. Thorne is one of the class of 


BEFORE THE FIGHT, 


feeling. 








AFTER IHE FIGHT. 














i82 - FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. (Dac. 8, 1886. 
SHE AND I. our little band. I was the only woman in the | had met Signor Ferreli at ‘he house of a mutual | and yet again; and then, for I was sppallingly 
BY B. C. SPENCER company capable of taking np the part left | artist friend; they had fallen in love with each | methodical and quiet through it all, I wrapt her 
\ vacant, and there was no one tu fill my place. It | other on the instant, and Ferreli had lost no time | cloak closely around her to shield me from the 
Benga the verdant early leaves was quite as impossible to give a performance of | in asking her band of the rich father, who, of | blood, and I carried her light form to the river's 
We sat together—she and I— . “Norma” without Adelgisa, as without Norma | course, despised and laughed at the poor singer, | brink and cast it in, I threw the dagger in after- 
Where the soft beeches’ shade relieves herself; and nothing better than a postponement | and scornfully refused to reply seriously to his | ward, and then I fled homeward, pursued by a 


The starry brightness of the sky. 


Beneath the shadow of the hall 

Our lips together—hers and mine— 
Were meeting as we heard the call 

Of swallow—both her hands in mine! 


Beneath the summer’s richer blue 
We talked together—she and I— 

Of love, of meetings, all too few, 
Of things to happen by-and-by. 


Beneath the falling autumn leaves 
I trod the melancholy ground 

As one who, living, half believes 
In sorrow some relief is found. 


Beneath the winter stars I stand, 
Where she and I had kissed—alone! 
* . ” . - * 


The ring on her poor fickle hand 
I left |-——The hair within’s my own! 








THE PRICE OF A HUSBAND. 


A qurer midsummer night, still and hot, and 
the faintly luminous stars tading out of the dark 
blue sky, slwly changing to the paler hues of 
morning. I had turned the gas quite out in my 
room ; and I sat by the open window, panting for 
the fresh breeze that seldom visits the city’s hot 
streets, and longing, hoping, despairing for some- 
thing more sweet, more dear than breeze of south 
or west, or the fragrance of the fairest, freshest 
flowers—something more precious than light of 
gun, or moon, or star—the love of one I loved, 
but who did not love me. Suddenly the stillness 
of the summer night was broken by the voice of 
music ; and low and sweet it rose and fell on the 
gweet night air, gentle, tender, sick with melan- 
choly, it -tirred my burning heart till passionate 
tears scalded my pallid cheeks. Too well, alas! 
I knew whose magic touch awoke those sounds— 
too tenderly, too passionately beat my heart 
responsive to every note. 

“TI love you!” I moaned ; “I love you—I love 
you! Oh cruel—your heart is of stone!” 

Rash, mad words rose to my lips, but I pressed 
my hand over my mouth, and stifled them before 
they could take shape. I was sick with the wear- 
ing love that drew no response, and while I 
groaned in my misery and chid my foolish, 
weak, proud heart; the music—the heavenly 
creation of his inspired fingers—died away, and 
all was still again, more still around me than 
ever, for I had hushed my very breath to catch 
the expiring sound of the dead melody. 

It was an old story, this heart-ache of mine. 
It had been going on for months, during all the 
time of a long operatic engagement that we had 
traveled together in the same company and 
eaten at the same table, and I could not positively 
assert that he even knew of my existence. In 
vain I upbraided myself that I had given my 
heart unsought to one who did not care to know 
that I had a heart; in vain I called upon my 
pride to rise and crush the mad passion I 
cherished in my inmost soul. When all was done, 
I could but smile sadiy to think how I had falleu 
in my own esteem, and I dismissed reproaches 
against myself to look in fancy upon the idol of 
all my dreams. 

It was no mean image that fancy placed before 
my eyes. To the most indifferent observer Signor 
Carlo Ferreli must have appeared & more than 
nsually handsome man. He was our tenor, and 
his superb voice first struck those chords in my 
heart tuat, once touched, were destined to vibrate 
for him alone for ever. He was a fair-haired 
Italian ; and like all fair men of his race, he was 
far superior to the ordinary Italian, He was not 
only a ainger of the rarest ability, but an uccom- 
plished instrumental musician; his talent as a 
painter was acknowledged outside the circle of 
his own friends ; and the few poems which I had 
chanced to see written in his own liquid language 
had sunk my heart still deeper in that gulf of fire 
in which my soul burned and languished for him. 
His manners, too, were of the gentle and tender 
sort that suits so well with grace, beauty and 
gentus. He was the ideal of all my fondest, wildest 
dreams—I had no choice but to love him. With 
that fatal faculty for s.U-torture with which some 
women are cursed, 1 sometimes persuaded myself 
that he knew of my unhappy passion, and pitied 
me. Pitied me! Oh, the agony of that bitter 
thought, for 1 was proud ag 1 was passionate, and 
could not endure that sad contempt which is not 
sympathy. I knew he did not love me—that was 
enough. I had not yet asked myself—Did he or 
would he love another? 

Our stay in the metropolis was fast drawing to 
a close; and at length came the order to pack up 
and move onward. I was stifled with the heat of 
the close, dusty streets; and my heart bounded 
at the prospect of change—of green fields and 
fresh breezes, of smail, unknown towns and 
villages, where all would be new, bright and 
obarming. 

The first place at which we stopped was a little 
fown called Norfclk ; we were to remain there one 
week and give three performances, Contrary to 
his usual custom, the impressario engaged rooms 
for us at a large, barrack-like boarding-honse, 
where we were looked upon by the landlady as a 
special godsend, and had the entire house to our- 
eelves. The hal] which had been engaged for us 
was capacious, and offered better opportunities 


for the sccommodation of an audience than was 
customary in small towns, and everything prom. 
ised fair for a brilliant success, when, to mar all, 
the prima donna was sfilicted with sudden 
hoarseness on the very evening fixed upon for the 
Gret performance, and consternation fell upon 


of the performance could be arranged. The im- 
pressario, in wrath fully equal to grief—for the 
Signora owed her hoarseness entirely to her own 
carelessness—was just setting out to give new 
orders and to arrange an apology to the public, 
when @ servant entered with a message from “a 
young girl who to see him immediately.” 

** Impossible !”"he exclaimed, angrily. ‘‘I have 
no time to bestow on young girls;” and he pushed 
the girl aside, but turned toward her hastily at 
some words she to him. His face 
lighted up with triumph, and he followed the 
servant with eager gesticulations. The next 
minute he returned for myself. 

“* Misa Stanfield,” he said, “‘come with me. I 
think we can manage it.” 

He caught my hand, and hurried me with him 
into the ion-room. A lady was seated there 
with her back to the window, and her face quite 
shaded by the drooping brim of her hat. 

“ Miss Stanfield, this is Miss Holmes,” he said, 
hurriedly presenting us to each other. ‘She 
kindly offers herself for the Adelgisa—she has a 
most charming voice. You will sing together. It 
is unfortunate that neither of you have had any 
rehearsal of the parts; but you must not fail.” 

He then named a scene he wished us to sing to- 
gether. After the first tremulous quiver of the 
fresh, sweet voice, I knew we were safe for the 
Adelgisa, and began to tremble a little for my 
own performance of the more difficult part of 
Norma. She went through the entire scene with 
compiete success, and we parted till we should 
meet again on the stageatnight. Of her personal 
appearance I had not thought, nor had I any 
opportunity of judging ; but I was hoping, while 
I was dressing myself for Norma, that her person 
might harmonize with her exquisite voice. The 
public had been informed of the change in the 
programme, and of the necessity for it, and in 
a brief speech on my behalf, its favor had been 
solicited for my performance of a réle accepted at 
an hour’s notice. A word, also, was added as to 
the débutante. 

Whatever the ill-natured and the falsely-judging 
portion of the community may say to the contrary, 
the public is always kind to débutantes, and this 
I well knew. But I was not prepared for the storm 
of welcome that greeted the first appearance of 
Miss Holmes, and I looked with amazement to 
see the cause for such unwonted enthusiasm, and 
when I saw, I held my very breath to gaze upon 
her. In all my life I had never seen a creature so 
beautiful. Such ideal, angelic loveliness cannot 
be painted in words. To say that every feature 
was perfection, that no blending of pink rouge 
and pearl powder ever affected the semblance of a 
complexion such as hers, is mere common-place 
description. Her large, violet eyes, shaded with 
thick and curling lashes, and overarched with deli- 
cately pencil'ed brows, were sufficient to assure any 
ordinary woman’s claim to beauty. She was per- 
fectly attired for the part; herrobe of creamy white 
falling from her pearly shoulders to her feet, in 
folds befitting an antique statue, and her simply 
arranged hair in waving curls, like burnished 
bronze, sweeping over her shoulders down to the 
waist, and held back from the pure, Greek brow 
with a single band of goid, heightened her extreme 
beauty, and added to her girlish grace and sweet- 
ness, 

I said I held my breath as I looked at her, but 
it was from the depths of unalloyed admiration. 
I had only one feeling—that of looking on and 
loving, to look on the fairest of God’s creations. 
Too soon, alas! was I possessed of another and 
terrible feeling. Ferreli entered, and as his glance 
rested on her, his face changed—it became trans- 
figured with sudden, unutterable joy, and my soul 
died within me. His look was not of wonder at 
her unusual beauty, it was joyful recognition; he 
knew her and loved her. 

A thousand fiery darts of flame seemed to shoot 
through my heart, a dreadful mist obscured my 
sight, and I tottered against the side-scenes, that 
I might not fall forward upon the stage. Then a 
horrible calmness came upon me ; I grew cold and 
hard, and I waited patiently till it was time for me 
to go on the stage again. In all my wildest dreams 
of ambition I had never hoped to realize the great 
success that was mine that night. I was Norma 
herself, for I felt all the torture of the maddest 
jealousy, and I poured forth my whole soul in my 
voice, When the performance was over, I was 
obliged to be carried from the stage, A reaction 
that seemed to me like the approach of death 
succeeded the paroxysm of love, jealouey, rage 
and despair that had carried me throug) the per- 
formance; and I passed the remainder of the 
night in a stupor bordering on unconsciousness. 
I thought that I was going to die; and witha 
dark foreboding of coming evil, I prayed that I 
might pass away from my miserable existence. 
But the tide of life was strong within me; and 
when I felt well enough to rise, I panted to see 
Ferreliagain—to see him with this beautiful rival, 
and to learn the secret of their knowledge of and 
love for each other, It was not a difficult task, 
and that evil genius which is ever at hand to lead 
mortals toward perdition seemed to make straight 
and wide the path before me, and in which I felt 
compelled to walk, The Signora Bianchi Ferri 
became rapidly woree, and was obliged to leave 
the company ; I, as was to have been expected, 
atter my success in Norma, was engaged to fill her 
place, and Miss Holmes was engaged to succeed 
as seconda donna, She was as beautiful and pure 
a character as she was lovely in person, and I was 
not long in securing her confidence. The follow- 
ing is, briefly, the whole simple story of Ler meet- 
ing with and loving Signor Ferreli : 

Leonora Holmes was the only daughter of a 
wealthy Southern gentleman. Two years before 





the occasion of my first introduction to her she 


most presumptuous proposals, 

Ferreli, as I did not require to be told, was 
proud to a fault. He made no second attempt to 
gain the favor of Leonora’s father ; but asked the 
woman whom he loved,and who said she loved 
him, to leave her home of wealth and luxury and 
to follow him. Leonora—weak fool, as I could 
scarcely help calling her to her face while she 
told me of it—refused, said she loved her father 
and could not break his heart, and, no doubt, 
much more of the same sort. They parted; but, 
as I perceived in the first glance I saw him bestow 
upon her, he loved her still; and she learned the 
value of the sacrifice she had made for her father. 
Within a year after she had parted from Ferreli 
Mr. Holmes married again—a girl, no older than 
his daughter—haughty, high-tempered, and un- 
der the circumstances, of course unbearable to 
the sensitive and wounded Leonora. She left 
her father’s house; procured nities for 
singing in public, cultivated her fine voice, and at 
last, by the force of circumstances, was again 
thrown in contact with Ferreli. ‘And, dear Miss 
Stanfield, I need hardly tell you, ” she concluded, 
“that I love him more than ever. I will follow 
his fortunes to the end of the world; we will be 
married now very soon, for there is not any longer 
any obstacle to our union.” 

No obstacle! 

But I smiled while she spoke; for it would not 
do to betray myself, for mine was a deep and 
difficult game to play: but still I smiled. No ob- 
stacle, while I stood the incarnation of hate and 
jealousy between her and her love, and swore to 
my own burning soul to slay her where she stood, 
to shed her young heart’s blood before she should 
take him away from me, 

T had thought that I loved him before this, but | 
T had not dreamed df the utter madness, the ter- | 
rible, the awful intensity of my own feelings. I | 
had been quiet in calm despair, knowing that he 
could never be mine; but now I was roused to all 
& maniac’s fury to oppose his ever being another's, 
But I made no sign of the woeful tempest in my 
heart. I listened to her every word: I invited her 
entire confidence, and gained it, and I slowly 
matured my plan for wrecking her happiness and 
building upon its ruins, the only joy that I could 
ever hope to possess. 

We were now at a little town called Allingford ; 
and three weeks longer would terminate the en- 
gagement during which we were to be together, 
At the end of that time they were to be married. 
I heard of it with perfect calmness, for I now 
knew that it would never be, I did not yet clearly 
see my way to the end; butI felt no uneasiness, 
for the dread tempter who had taken up his abode 
in my heart never left me now, and ever whispered 
to me: “He shall be yours—never hers! never 


thousand fiends, but oh! so calm—so calm, and 
quiet and happy. I met no living thing upon the 
way; and I entered the house without being 
heard by any one within its walls, and ascended 
to my room. 

I had still much to do. I lit my lamp and 
examined my hands and clothes. They bore no 
marks of guilt—nothing but some drops of blood 
upon my hands. “A little water clears us of this 
deed,” I said, and carefully washed my hands, 
and threw the water out of the window. I then 
looked in my drawer for a couple of notes I had 
received from Leonora in the course of our short 
acquaintance, and I practiced the handwriting till 
I felt sure of myself. I was an adept in copying 
handwriting ; and this time the imitation was 
more than usually good. I carefully worded and 


wrote the following letter : 
“I have left you, my dear friend, for I have 
learned by a examination of my own 


feeli that I do not ey Aa you. It would be 
unjust to you and cruel to myself to conceal this 
any Jonger. Brought up as I have been, I find 
that I never could be happy as your wife. I bid 
you adieu for ever—I leave here this night to 
return to my home and my father, where I hope I 
shall be forgiven for my undutiful desertion of 
both, and where I trust you will not follow me. 

** LEONORA. 

I read this effort over with a good deal of 
triumph, and scanned the handwriting most 
critically, I then addressed it to “Signor Carlo 
Ferreli,Room 19——Hotel,” ina handwriting so like 
the dead woman’s that I felt assured not even 
the eye of love itself could detect the forgery. I 
drew off my boots, and noiselessly descended the 
stairs, and placed it in the letter-box which stood 
in the hall ; and once more returned to my room, 
and locked myself in. All was over now; and I 
drew a long breath of relief. I undressed quietly, 
and got into bed, put out my lamp and slept pro- 
foundiy—troubled neither by conscience nor by 
dreams—till a late hour in the morning. 

When at length I awoke I rose instantly, and 
steadily put away from me all thought of the past 
night. I dressed carefully for traveling—we were 
to return to the metropolis that day—and then I 
went down to breakfast. Ali was bustle in the 
halls; porters were carrying out our trunks, and 
the dining-room was almost entirely deserted. My 
heart gave one great bound when I found myself 
opposite Ferreli, and for a single moment I felt 
that my face betrayed everything; but he did not 
see me, and when he did look up I was again 
quite mistress of myself. 

*“*Good-morning, Miss Stanfield,” he said; 
** have you seen Miss Holmes this morning ?” 

**No,” I answered, calmly, “I have not seen 
her this morning, Signor Ferreli.” 

At the same moment a waiter paused beside 





hers |” 

It was the last night of our traveling engage- 
ment. We had performed “ Lucrezia Borgia ” on 
that night. Leonora was not in the cast; but | 
she had accompanied me to my dressing-room; | 
and after I had changed my stage dresses for my | 
own clothes, she begged me to go directly home | 
with her, for she had many things to say to me. I 
nodded acquiescence, and hurriedly finished 
dressing. AsI turned to leave the room I saw 
my dagger lying on the table. I took it up, but 
laid it down again ; and then hurriedly took it up 
again. I thrust it into my belt, and hurried away 
with Leonora. I went with her to her own room, 
and she entertained me till almost morning with 
her plans for her future life ; and I listened to all, 
quietly, patiently. A new and strange feeling 
suddenly took possession of me, then. I thirsted 
with awful, frantic eagerness for the life of the 
fair young girl who sat before me, on a stool at 
my feet, looking up at me with kind, confiding 
eyes, and speaking words that, every one, pierced 
my heart like keen blades of steel. 

‘*Leonora,” I said, and my fingers unconsciously 
grasped the dagger in my belt, “‘you don’t seem 
to care for sleep, and neither do L. It is insuffer- 
ably warm—let us go out; we are neither of us 
cowards, and a quiet walk would do us good.” 

She agreed unbesitatingly, and we noiselessly 
left the honse together. It was in a beautiful 
New England town that we were now staying, and 
close npon the border of it flowed a lonely river, 
in many places deep enough to hide whole trage- 
dies in life, I led the way toward a spot in the 
river that I knew to be deep and dark and long, 
and Leonora, scarcely knowing in what direction 
we walked, accompanied me, and ¢ontinued to 
madden me, to work my brain to frenzy, The 
stars were gone ; but the colors of the morning 
had not yet scared away the light. It was quite 
dark; but she was not thinking of that; and I 
was far beyond the fears of such trifles as lone- 
liness and darkness. 

** And you are quite sure that Carlo loves you, 
Leonora ?” I asked, in answer to one of her pas- 
sionate outbursts concerning him. ‘You are 
quite sure, darling Levnora, that he loves you 
quite as well as you love him?” 

“Oh, quite, quite sure, dearest friend! Why 
should I doubt it? Don’t you think he loves 
me ?” 

“Don’t I think so, dear Leonora? Oh, I know 
so, dear girl, Hash! don’t stir—don’t cry ont—no 
resistance! It is all quite useless, my fair, sweet 
Leonora—Leonora whom he loves! Oh, yes, in- 
deed he loves you—he loves you indeed, and for 
that love of his, which you cannot value at its 
proper worth—that love for which I murder you 
and murder my own soul, take this—and this— 
and this!” 

Again and again, a score of times, I drove the 
cruel, ruthless dagger into her heart. She only 
utterel] one low, deep cry—unheard save by me, 
and the darkness, and Him whom I defied, and 








then she fell at my feet. But I struck her again 


him, and I saw the letter, every word of which 
was writter on my brain, laid down by his plate. 

Again I felt that my face betrayed me, and the 
strain upon my nerves was becoming dreadfully 
severe, But he saw nothing—nothinz but the 
letter in his hand, which turned him deadly pale 
as he read it, 

He rose and came over to me, and gave me the 
open letter. 1 did not read it, but I held it before my 
face, and my gaze was riveted to it; and then 
suddenly I burst into wild, hysterical weeping, tor 
I could bear no more, 

“Oh, for God’s sake, come away!” he said, 
hurriediy, but most kindly. “It is so good of 
you to pity me so much; but let there be no vulgar 
remarks made by the importinent and curious.” 

He seized my hand and drew it through his 
arm, and by the time I had sufficiently overcome 
my emotion to speak we were in one of the small 
parlors alone. 

“When did you see her last, Miss Stanfield ?” 
he asked—“ this vile cheat—this fair, beautiful 
young devil that plays with a man’s heart as with 
a toy, and casts it from her when she finds some- 
thing newer—brighter? But no matter—don't 
answer me—I would know nothing of her—nothing 
—nothing—nothing!' Let me hear her name no 
more, I tear her image from my heart as I tear 
this heartless scroll that has wrecked my happi- 
ness forever.” 

And while he spoke he scattered the fragments 
of the letter on the floor, and stamped upon 
them. 

He then came closer to me, and stood a moment 
looking in my face. He caught my hand ina 
strong, firm clasp, between both of his, and said, 
lookiug deep into my eyes : 

** Miss Stanfield, youlove me! I know it—have 
known it long. I don’t offer you my heart—you 
know where that is gone forever. I don’t speak 
to you of love. That is all past forme. But will 
you marry me?” 

A few short weeks before this offer would have 
crushed me to the earth with shame, and, dearly 
as I loved him, I would have refused it with scorn, 
I did not refuse it now. It was the one chance— 
the hope that he might marry me from rage and 
pique against her whom he believed false—on 
which I had staked my soul; and I laid my hand, 
which he had dropped when he ceased speaking, 
in his. He pressed it slightly, and we were 
affianced without a word; and then, as if by 
mutual consent, we parted. 

We were married upon the following day. He 
was mine at last—my own forever—and I exulted 
fiercely—madiy. When the fiends pursued me 
night and day, never leaving me for a moment, 
sleeping or waking, I silenced their horrid jeers, 
shouting aloud, *‘ He is mine—he is mine! forever 
and ever mine, I have sold my soul t» purchase 
him, but he is wortby cf the sacrifice |” 

And then he began to look at me strangely when 
Ispoke so, His manuer, always kind, grew very 
sweet and tender; he kept me with him all the 
time; he was very, very gentle, never leaving me 
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lone with people, but caring for me day by day, 
and hour by hour, and I was happy—oh, 80 
happy!—that I dreamed I was in heaven itself 
and that Carlo had always loved me, and that 
Leonora Holmes had never lived, but_was alla 
creation of my sick fancy when I loved my hus- 
band hopelessly, and never dared to dream that 
he would love me in return. But then the cruel 
fiends pursued me again; and long intervals of 
darkness suceeeded their horrid mocking and 
mouthing, and jeering. One day I awaked from 
a long, long, dreamless, dark, dreary sleep, and 
Carlo was gone, and I was in this little square, 
close room, alone! 

But not long alone. She came, with her fair, 
pale, dead face, and looked at me from out her sad 
blue eyes ; and Carlo came sometimes—not often ; 
but she never left me—never, never! Once, when 
I could not bear the reproach of her pitiful 
face any longer, I told Carlo all, and I begged him 
to send her away, for I knew that she would obey 
him. But he only soothed me and kissed me, and 
wept a little, and kissed me once more, and I for- 
got all else in the world but him, and even the 
dead ceased to haunt me while he staid. But 
he comes no more now, and she never leaves me. 
Once, a long while ago, he came to see me for the 
last time. His face was stern and awful to look 
upon, and he bade everybody go away and leave 
him with me alone. 

** Tt was all true,” he said, coming close to me, 
and whispering low and dreadful in my ear—“ all 
true—and I know it now. You murdered her, my 
poor dead darling—murdered her for my love; 
but you have never had it—never for a moment ; 
it was hers always, and it is hers now, in the 
grave and in heaven, where she waits for me.” 

I saw him no more after that, but I see her 
always—always. The cruel fiends pursue me still ; 
but the long intervals ot black darkness come 
oftener than ever; and the doctor has told me 
that one will come soon, longer and darker than 
the rest—that I shall sleep in dreamless sleep 
forever, and never wake any more to the horror 
of her presence, and the terror of their darting 
tongues of flame and eyes of red and burning fire. 








THE PEABODY INSTITUTE, AT 
BALTIMORE. 


Amona the most extensive of the home benefac- 
tions of Mr. George Peabody, the eminent London- 
American banker, is that, made some six years 
ago, half a million in amount, for the erection of 
a Peabody Institute at Baltimore, of which we 
give a graphic view in the present number. 
Though some time finished, the building has not 
been opened or dedicated to the uses for which it 
is intended, until during the [present visit of Mr. 
Peabody to America and his arrival at Baltimore. 
The delay is understood to have been caused by 
some misunderstanding among the trustees, as to 
the exact terms of the trust, which” includes not 
only the half million used in the erection, but 
another half million as an endowment for the 
educational purposes of the institute. It is to be 
presumed that the presence of Mr. Peabody ex- 
plained anything that might before have remained 
misty, and that the active work of the institution 
will at once go on. The Institute, a building of most 
massive solidity in the architecture (something 
like the future upon which it is founded) stands 
on the corner of Charles and Monument streets, 
immediately opposite the Washington Monument, 
and will hereafter, apart from its educational 
value to the people of Maryland and its additional] 
remembrance of the patriotic liberality of Mr. 
Peabody, afford another pleasant view to the 
sight-seer in the already beautiful Monumental 
City. The dedication took place on the 24th of 
October, within the building—Governor Swann, 
the Mayor and Common Council of the city and a 
fair representation of citizens being present, 
though the absence of notice made the attend- 
ance less general than it would otherwise have 
been. Onr picture is from a photograph by Mr. 
D. Bachrach, No. 80 Hillen street, Baltimore. 








LAYING THE CORNER STONE OF 
THE MASONIC TEMPLE, 
At Baltimore. 


Tms event, of marked significance to the 
craft and of interest‘to ull classes, took place on Tues- 
day the 20th November, and our present number sup. 
plies a graphic illustration of the ceremonies at the 
moment of culmination. The Temple is to be a magnifi- 
cent one, in size as well as in complet and or 
tation; and the interest manifested throughout the 
Unitea States, with reference to these inaugurative ex- 
ercises, has been most marked and signal, Scarcely 
city of North or South that was not represented at the 
gathering, in Lodges and Grand Lodges of the Order, 
Chapters of the R. A., and Commanderies of the Knights 
‘Templars; and the presence of the President of the 
United States, in his masonic regalia, seemed to bring 
back the day when George Washington, first incum- 
bent of thet high office, were collar and apron and as- 
sisted in laying the corner-stone of the Capitol of the 
Dnited States. Additional State dignity was imparted 
to the occasion by the presence of Governer Swann and 
staff; and the whole scene was most picturesque and 
impressive—the members of the fraternity wearing 
citizen’s dress and regalia, and the Knights Templars 
attracting peculiar attention by their rich black uni- 
forms, belts, chapeaux, white plumes and burnished 
arms. The various bodies of Masons met at 93< o’clock, 
the subordinate Lodges at the Maryland Institute; the 
Chapters of R. A. Masons at the Masonic Hall, St. Paul 
street; the Commanderies of Knights Templars at the 
Holliday Street Theatre and the Grand Lodges at Con- 
cordia Hall. The procession formed on Holliday street, 
with General James M. Anderson as Grand-Marshal, 
assisted by numerous aids, Thesite ofthe new Temple 

son North Charles street, near Saratoga street adjoining 
St. Paul’s Church on the south; and it was there that 
the corner-stone was duly laid, amid the most impres- 
sive ceremonies of the Order, by M. W. Grand-Master 
Jobu W. Coates, of the Grand Lodge of Maryland, the 
exercises being interspersed by the singing of a Masonic 
hymn to “Old Hundred,” and concluded with the 
chorus from Haydn's “Creation.” Interesting sccom- 








paniments were found in the fact that the gavel used by 
the Grand-Master was the same used by Washington in 
laying the corner-store of the Capitol, and in the honors 
paid to that great Mason’s memory at the passage of 
the procession by the Washington Monument. The 
exercises concluded with an interesting historical and 
craft oration by J. H. B. Latrobe, Esq., P. M. P. H. P.+ 
banquets to the visiting Knights and by the Grand 
Lodge, and all the other pleasant socialities which al- 
ways make the meetings of true Masons profitable be- 
yond their mere practical necessities. We give in con- 


views of the Masonic Temple as it will appear when 
finished, and also of the old Temple in which the Ma- 
sonio rites have been so long and profitably performed- 








MARRIACES IN ECYPT. 


WuEn an Egyptian wants a wife he is not 
allowed to visit the harems of his friends to select one, 
| fo& Mohammed forbade men to see the face of any wo- 

man they could marry—that is to say any besides their 
| mothers and sisters. A mati is, therefore, obliged to 
| employ a khatbeh, or match-maker, to find one for him, 
for which service, of course, she expects bachshees—that 





mends her to the man as exceedingly beautiful and em- 
inently suitable to him. The father is then waited 
upon to ascertain the dower he requires, for all wives 
are purchased, like those of Jacob, who, having 
no money to pay for Rachel, served her father seven 


to serve a second time to secure his prize. (Gen. XxxI.] 


betore an elder shall have been married. The people of 
Armenia, in Asiatic Turkey, forbid a younger son to 
| marry before an elder, and this is likewise the law of 
the Hindoos, 
The price of a wife varies from sixty cents to fifteen 
hundr:d dollars, The girl may not be more than five 
| or six years old, but whatever her age, two-thirds of 
| the dower is at once paid to the father, in the presence 
| of witnesses. The father, then, or his representatives, 
| says: “I betroth to thee my daughter,” and the young 
man responds: “I accept of such betrothal.”’ Gubens 
among the lower classes, the father expends the dower 
| in the purchase of dress, ornaments, or furniture for 
the bride, which never become the property of the hus- 
band. Even when betrothed, the intercourse of the 
party is very restricted. The Arabs will not allow them 
| to see each other; but the Jews are not quite so strin- 
| gent. The betrothal often continues for years before 
| the man demands his wife; thus: ‘‘Sampson went down 
and talked to the woman,” or espoused her, and, “after 
a time, he returned to take her.”’ 

Girls are demanded at the age of ten, and between 
that and sixteen years; but afier sixteen few men will 
seek them, and the dower expected is then proportion- 
ately small, 

Girls in Egypt are often mothers at thirteen, and 
grandmothers at twenty-six; and in Persia, they are 
said to be mothers at eleven, grandmothers at twenty- 
two, and past child-bearing at thirty. When a man de- 
mands his betrothed, a day is fixed for the nuptials, 
and seven nights before is expected to give a feast, 
which, however, is furnished by the guests themselves, 
This one sends coffee, another rice, another sugar, &c. 

The principal time of this continued feast is the night 
before the consummation. The conduct is intrusted to 
the “friend of the bridegroom. [John iii., 29] About 
the middle of this day the bride arrives at the house, 
and retires to the harem, where she is with her mother, 
sisters and female friends. At the third or fourth watch 
of the night—three or iour hours after sunset—the 
bridegroom, who has not seen his fair one, goes to the 
mosque to pray, accompanied by “‘meshals,’’ or torches 
and lanterns, with music. Upon his return he is in- 
troduced fo his bride, with whom, having given her 
attendant a present to retire, he is leftalone. He then 
| throws off her vail, and for the first time sees her face. 
If satisfied he informs the women outside, who imme- 
diately express their joy by screaming: *‘ Zuggareet,”’ 
which is echoed by the women in the house, and then 
by those in the neighborhood. 











POPULARITY OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS. 


An odd statistician in one of the British Re- 
views furnishes the following singular and interesting 
data as to the comparative hold of different pictures 
on popular constituencies: 


“A popular singer or actor, or a successful prize- 
fighter, will sometimes bave a run entering into tens of 
thousands of copies; but the demand will suddenly 
collapse, and their names wiil be heard no more. Pub- 
lic men, whose names are distinguished in connection 
with the pulpit, with literature, science or art, or in the 
legislature, are in constant demand, notwithstanding 
that the especial rage ot this collection of portraits has 
within the last twelve months considerably subsided. 
Royal portraiture is always popular, and perhaps 
nothing can more strikingly illustrate the loyalty of 
Englishmen than the consiant demand for ‘aits of 
members of the re‘ jamily. Just about the period 
of the marriage of the Prince of Wales, a photographer 
in Brussels had the good fortune to obtain si from 
the Queen, and several members of the royal family in- 
cluding the Prince of Wales and the Princess Alexandra, 
and the sale of these portraits exceeded two millions of 
copies. One photographer alone in this country has, 
during the last few years, issued u: of half a mil- 
lion yearly of members of the royal family. 

‘After the royal family, the popular statesmen are 
the greatest favorites, Lord Palmerston during his life 
and for some little time atter his death being in greatest 
demand, If the sale of men’s portraits afford any indi- 
cation of the popularity of their principles, it is toler- 
ably manifest that Liberalism obtains very strongly iz 
this country, the circulation of the portraits being ir 
the ratio of ten of Gladstone to one of Derby, who is 
however, judged by this standard, the most popular oi 
the Conservatives. On the other hand, the portraits oi! 
Louis Napoleon and Garibaldi have about an equa) 
popularity, the rage for the partraits of the latter being 
more spasmodic, and of the former more steady. . Afte1 
statesmen, popular literary men and clergymen are 
most in demand; and after these, men of science and 
artists; and lastly, popular men and singers. Bishops 
seem to circulate by virtue of their rank, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury = the most extended circulation, 
whilst en and ministers are prized only in virtue 
| of their popularity. Mr. Spurgeon was for a time in 
very large circulation; Mr. Binney less extensively, but 
more constantly.” 











Fon at Home.—Don’t be afraid of a little 
fun at home. Don’t shut Fee house, lest the sun 
should your carpets and your bearts, lest a hearty 
laugh down some of the musty old cobwebs 
there! If you want to ruin your sons, let them think 
that all mirth and social enjoyment must be left on the 
threshold without when they come home at night. 
Wher once s home is regarded as only a place to eat, 
drink, and sleep in, the work is begun ends in 
gambiing-houses and reckless tion. Young 
people must have fun and reiaxation somewhere; if 
they do not find it at their own hearthstones, it will be 

ht at other and less profitable places. Therefore 
jet the fire burn brightly at night, and make the home- 
stead delightful with ail those little arts that parents so 
perfectly understand. Don’t repress the buoyart 
spirits of your children; half an hour’s merriment 
round the lamp and firelight of home blots out the 
remembrance of many 4@ care and annoyance during 
the day, and the best safeguard they can take with 
them into the world is the influence of a bright little 
domestic sanctum, 





nection with the illustration of laying the corner-stone, | 





is, payment. The khatbeh, having found a girl, recom- | 


years as an equivalent; and, when duped, was obliged | 


Fathers still refuse a younger daughter in marriage , 


| decorated, and great at- 








THE “HAMBURG ARMS.” §ER- 
VIETTE. 


Drxner Taszes, in 
these days, are very nighly 


tention is paid to the fold- 
ing of the serviettes. It 
is our intention to give, 
from time to time, several] 
models for arranging 
these necessary articles, 
and we commence the 
series with illustrations 
of the serviette called the 
“Hamburg Arms.” When | 
‘olded with exactitude it | 
is very effective, and is so 
nimed from its resem 
blance to the three spires 
which will be found on 
the arms of that city. The 
dinner napkins to be fold- 
ed in this manner must 
be squares of damask, and 
should not be starched. 


N 


No. 1. 


They must be slightly 
damp when about to 
be folded, so that the 
creases may be well 
defined. Commence by 
doubling the serviette 
in half. No. 1 illus- 
trates the manner of 
folding down the cor- 
ners by letters, A, B; 
the letier C shows the 
centre, the line being 
\ simply creased. No. 2 
\\ shows how A meets B 
by making the points 
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No, 2. 


meet in the centre; fold 
this figure in the mid- 
dle, and No. 8 will be 
produced. For No. 4, 
double the damask at 
the mdes, inward, so 
that the D’s meet the E 
in the centre, For No. 
5 take the top point and — 
No, 8 
turn back the trian 
figure, and No. 6 ee 
the result. Then crease 
down the serviette, as in- 
—s 4 4 the —_ 
jack liue, by turning the 
sides inward toward the 
centre; the same opera- 
tion must be performed 





No. 4. 


ot the other side, and 
Fig. No. 7 will be pro- 
duced. When both 
sides have been folded 
down, raise the lower 
point of the damask, 
— it backward, 
y 
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Ith, 
and this eans - 
bringing F to G. For 
No. 8 crease down the 
damask, as indicated 
by the broken black 
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lines; the letters H and 
I must then be folded 
to meet the asterisk in 
No. 6 
the centre; perform the 
same © ion at the 


other side, and Fig. No. 
9 will be found com- 
pleted. The last opera- 
tion is turning the outer 


stand upright on the 
plate intended, first put- 
ting the bread inside the 
centre spire. After one 
or two trials this appa- 
rently intricate manner 
of folding dinner napkins 
No. 6. will be performed easily; 
the essential points to bear in mind are to keep the 
lines straight and even at both sides, and to make all 
corners of the damask to meet with exactitude, 








No. 7. No. 8 


Returns from all the Lodges of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows in the United States, 
except those in Texas and North Carolina, received at 
the recent meeting of the Grand Lodge in Bal'imore, 
show that the total number of members of Lodges is 
179,175 and of Encampments, 25,746. Pennsylvania has 
the largest membership, 51,708 in 
the Lodges and 5,944 in the En- 
campments. Ohio is next, with 
22,694 members of Lodges and 
4,527 members of Encampments. 
Maryland has 11,446 members of 
Lodges and 1,402 members of En- 
campments; and Indiana 11,283 
members of Lodges and 2,324 
members of Encampments. The No. 9. 
total amount of relief ted during the last year in these 
States was about $600,000, of which Pennsylvania 

ted $179,471; Maryland, $71,208; Ohio, $60,174; and 
diana, $41,527. 
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TROUBLE ABOUT THE ROYAL~ 
Peerage-Almanac of Europe. 


All the Year Round has a very spicy article on 
the trouble supposed to be existing, about this time, in 
the office of the yearly publication issued at Saxe-Gotha, 
in Germany, which supplies a sort of royal-peerags 
alrfianac to all Europe; and we copy it for the purpose 
of preservation as well as amusement: 

“‘ There is consternation in the editor’s room at Gotha. 
Who has not on his library table, side by side with Burke 
and Dodd, that wondertul production the Almanach de 
Gotha? It is the history of the gencalogy of all the 
reigning families in Europe, the peerage of Germany. 
In this volume no illustrious Bug crawls up the tree of 
a Howard. Everything is pur sang. Hapsburg and 
Hohenzollern, Wittelsbach and Saxony, ay, down to the 
reigning Princes.of Waldeck Lippe and Detmold and to 
the Counts of the Holy Roman Empire, all are given in| 
the most accurate manner. The square little volume, 
with its four portraits of kings, queens or statesmen, 
its excellent index, its carefully-compiled statistics, ite 
historical references, is a work of no common order. It 
is publisbed sim: in French and German. 

“* Yet, as we have said, there is consternation in the 
editorial room at Gotha. The Almanach for 1867 was 
slmost ready to be launched forth into the world, when, 
lo! like the simoom, Prussia sweeps over the North of 
Germany, and kings and princes are carried away by the 
blast like so many reeds; even the stalwart tree of Aus- 
tria has lost many of its branches, blown away by the 
storm, though the stem stil) stands firm on its deep-set 
roots. The hurricane has lulled; the treaty of ay 
calms for a time the troubled elements; diplomacy 
done its work! But it is a much easier task to sign a 
treaty and exchange ratifications than to re-write scom- 
pendium like the Almanach de Gotha. 

“** Was tst des Deutschen Vaterland # sang Arndt, and 
the editor of the Almanach de Gotha is at his wits’ end to 


make it out. Isit Prussian land? Is it Bavarian land? 
Is it Saxon land? Onein! Onein! ‘ Das ganse Deutsch- 
land muss es af 


“* But now comes the dilemma. The whole German 
Confederation is extinguished, and the seat 
of the Diet,annexed ; consequently, the thirty-two States, 
yo | the Hanse Towns, must be struck out of the 
A , and the North German Confederation above 
the Maine inserted instead. As regards the embryo 
Confederation of the Southern States, all is chaos. Then 
Austria has lost Venetia, Denmark has lost the Duchies, 
and, worst of all, no one knows whether the few remain- 
ing ninepins will not be bowled down by the strong arm 
of a Bi k or of a Napol ! 

** We are careful readers of the Almanach de Gotha; we 
vonerate its es; we look upon its volumes as so many 
mortuary tablets in of de 
»nd disappointed ambition. Death, as Horace tells us, 
k 10cks equally at the door of the palace of the king and 
at the cot of the peasant; but that is the course of na- 
ture. This is not the view we take. We believe in 
Nemesis, who strikes during life-time. What an array 

f dethroned kings and princes might be marshaled 
forth since 1848! Under the head of France, we find in 
the Almanach of 1849 the Orleans family struck out and 
the Napoleon dynasty in its place. But such an event 
is not of anature to disturb the mind of the editor of the 
Almanach de Gotha, It is easier to shoot a lion with a 
single bullet than to exterminate a nest of wasps. Bax- 
ony is not yet annexed, and may remain intact in the 
Almanach of 1877; but Hanover, Nassau, Hesse Cassel, 
Darmstadt and others must all have a pen struck 
through them and be added to Prussia. Prussis is like 
the devil-fish described by Victor Hugo in his Travail. 
leur dela Mer. It holds in its strangling all the 
petty princes of Germany. We are in October; the 
Continental arrangements are by no means settled, and 
the Almanach must appear on the first of January! 

“We have good reason for saying again that conster. 
nation pre in the editor’s room at Gotha.” 











SHETLAND STOCKINGS AND THOSE 
WHO KNIT THEM. 


Tere is perhaps no community that gives 
such indications of industry among the female popula- 
tion as Shetland. The knitting-needles and the worsted 
are continually in their hands, and seem to form 
part and parcel of the woman herself. If you takea 
walk toward Tingwall, you will meet or pass dozens of 
women going for or returning with peats from the hill, 
all busy knitting—one a stocking, another a stout shawl 
or cravat. The finer articles—scarfs, vails, and lace 
shawls, which are often exquisitely fine—cannot be 
worked in this off-hand way, and are reserved for 
leisure hours at home. The “keyshie’—a straw 
basket, like a large inverted beehive—may be full or 
empty, but you never fail to find the busy fingers, 
This carrying of peats is an almost daily task, and, you 
otten see a woman with strongly-marked features 
and large frame, who, from constant exposure to 
sunshine and shower, and rendered gaunt and wiry by 
hard work, recalls Sir Walter Scott’s description of 
“Norna of Fitful Head.” bah me yh pm? erally 
wear no shoes, but “ rivline,” a of unit eenie of 
untanned cowhide, or sometimes sealekin, with the 
hair outside, and lashed to the foot with thongs. All the 
wool of the pure Shetland sheep is fine, but the finest 
grows under the neck, and is never shorn off, but 
“rooed”—that is, gently pulled. It is said that an 
ounce of wool can be spun into upwards of 1,000 yarda 
ot three-ply thread. Stockings can be knitted of such 
fineness as to be easily drawn through a finger-ring. 
The annual proceeds of the industry arewaid to be not. 
less than £10,000. It is quite common for a servant, when 
making an Sa to stipulate that she shall 
“have her hands to herself,” meaning that all she can 
make by knitting is to go into her own pocket. The 
indus'ry of the women is to be accounted for by the 
fact that by their knitting they supply themselves with 
dress, but ——— with tea, of which they are intem- 
perately fond. It a perfectly ascertained fact, that 
the value of tea annually consumei in Shetland far 
exceeds the whole land rental—about £30,000. Very 
large quantities of eggs are sent south, bringing in, it 
is said, some thousands of pounds annually, a great 
portion of which finds its way into the teapot, 








A cornresponpEent of the London Pall Mak 
Gasette writes: ‘‘ Wandering through France, I found 
myself a short time since at Fontevrault, well known as 
the burial-place of some of our Plantagenet kings. The 
abbey, once famous, has gone to rack and ruin; its 
precincts are transformed into a convict establishment. 
The graves of the Kings have, of course, been long ago 
plundered, but there are still preserved, hidden in a 
dark corner of the convict chapel, begrimed with the 
dust and dirt of ages, the effigies in marble which once 
adorned them of Henry Il. and Eleanor of Guienne, of 
Richard Coeur de Lion, and—most beautiful and best 

reserved of all—Isabella d’Angouleme, the wife of 
ohn, Would it not be a ¢ l act of the French 
Emperor to hand them over to our government? As 
being authenticated likenesses, they would be a valu- 
able addition to the records of our history.” 


Homan Feet.—The French foot is meagre, 
narrow, and bony; the Spanish is small and elegantly 
curved—thanks to its Moorish blood,corresponding with 
the Castilian pride—*“ high in the instep.” The Arab 
foot is proverbial for its high arch; “‘a stream can run 
under the hollow of it.” The foot of the Scotch is 
large and thick; that of the Irish, flat and square; the 
English, short and fleshy. The American foot is apt to 
be disproportionately small. A foot, both for beauty 
and speed, should be arched, fairly rounded, and its 








THE “ HAMBURG ARMS” SERVIETTE, 


length proportioned to the height of the person. The 
ankle—especially of women—sbould be round and 
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BY DAY AND NICHT. 
BY ADA VROOMAN. 


By day and night I dream of you, 
You, cold and cruel, deaf and blind : 
My heart, flower-wise to you inclined 
By a fierce bitter-blowing wind, 
Holds neither rain nor blessed dew. 


I thirst for you against my will : 
My love were hate, if God were just, 
Were hate as sharp as dagger-thrust 
That lets the life out ; yet I must 
Love on, with love that works my ill. 


You walk your way unstirred of soul, 
Bat I, who watch and lie in wait, 
And bide my time, though it be late, 
With love at last made deathless hate, 
Shall mete to you my dole. 


Sometime a face shall hold you fast, 
The world to you shall be as naught 
Beside that one face in your thought, 
All other hopes and aims unso 

But that to win at last. 


Then, as you gather to your breast 
Your Flower of Life, a nameless blight 
Shall fall upon it in your sight, 
Shall plunge you down to that dark night, 
Where is nor peace nor rest. 


Yet oh! I can but dream of you, 
You, cold and cruel, deaf and blind: 
My heart, flower-wise to you inclined 
By a fierce bitter-blowing wind, 
Holds neither rain nor blessed dew. 


LADY INEZ: 


OR, THE 


PASSION FLOWER. 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 








CHAPTER XX.—THE CATHEDRAL, 


Tuat single word, “Come,” written in what he 
supposed to be her hand, moved Fairhoe greatly. 

“1 am going to tha cathedral,” said he, rising. 

“Then,” replied St. Asaph, ‘Drummond and 
I are going with you,” 

Fairhoe started, and his face reddened. 

“No,” he said, after a pause, “1 am able to 
protect myself—I require no help.” 

‘But, my dear fellow,” cried Drummond, “ re- 
member that you have only to-day escaped by a 
miracle from death. Pray take all necessary pre- 
cautions. Remember that you are out of Eng- 
land, and that therefore the English modes of 
action may be dangerous.” 

“My dear Drummond,” replied Fairhoe, ‘‘if 
you yourself were in love with a pretty woman, do 
you mean to tell me that you would appear so 
mean in her sight as to require help when she 
calls upon you to aid her?” 

* Sir,” said the chemist, “‘you are a marked 
man, of that lam certain. You will do well, and 
bravely well, to be kept in sight by your com- 
panions.” 

“St. Asaph and Drummond,” said Fairhoe, in 
a determined tone, “I won’t be followed.” 

‘I beg your pardon,” said St. Asaph, “ when 
a man will jump into deep water with his feet tied, 
be can’t keep his friends from interfering.” 

‘‘Then you are determined to prevent me from 
keeping my appointment with this lady; you 
have decided that Iam not to aid her when she 
calls upop me for help, Is this so?” P 

‘* Nonsense, Hoe,” replied Drummond Harrild- 
sou—‘‘nonsense ; we do not wish to prevent your 
devoting yourself to this lady, but we do feel that 
you ought to take whatever steps may be neces- 
gary to prevent any further attack upon your 
ife.” 

, “I simply reply,” added Fairhoe, “that you 
are both, albeit with the best intentions in the 
world, impeding me in helping this unfortunate 
lady. You are both convinced that she is in need 
of help, and yet you prevent my aiding her.” 

** How 80?” 

** By insisting upon following me.” 

“* Because we know your life is in danger.” 

“Very well, then you destroy the poor lady's 
chances of liberty ; for, if you insist upon follow- 
ing me, I will not heed her summons.” 

St. Asaph and Harrildson looked at each other 
confounded. Fairhoe had placed them upon the 
horns of this dilemma—either they insisted upon 
following him, and thereby prevented him from 
doing an act which might save the unknown lady 
from possible danger, or they gave their word and 
honor not to follow him, and allow him, in all 
probability, to run into danger. 

The one argument in their favor did not strike 
them. Had they suggested to him that he could 
not be sure the lady had written the note, they 
might have shaken his determination. But this 
thought to neither of them. 

“‘ How do you decide?” asked Fairhoe, 

“Well, I suppose you must have your way,” 
gaid St. Asaph. 

‘‘ And take the consequences,” added the other 
friend. 

“But may we go with you as far as the ca- 
thedral ?” 

Fairhoe thought for a moment. 

“Yes, the city is as free for you or me as for 
any one else. But you promise not to enter the 
cathedral after me?” 

‘J do, upon my honor,” said St. Asaph. 

« and I say ditto to Barty,” added the second 
—™ well,” replied Fairhoe, curtly, “then 
that is understood. You are bound not to enter 
the cathedral on any pretense to search for me.” 

“ Well, say for a week,” replied Barty St. Asaph, 
laughing, and it was & somewhat angry hilarity 





in which he indulged; “I suppose if we miss you 
for a week we may enter the church after you— 
being free citizens ?” 

Fairhoe bit his lips as he responded 


sure you, I love the sefiora devotedly.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” replied Drummond, 
“we do not question your devotion for one mo- 
ment. We are only anxious for your safety, and 
we may, I suppose, now conclude that allis settled, 
and that you are off ?” 

“Yes,” said Fairhoe, in a low tone, which sug- 
gested some amount of self-accusation. ‘We 
may as well be off; you will walk with me down 
to the cathedral, eh, old fellows?” 

And as they left their hotel, the chemist, say- 
ing good-evening on the threshold, said : 

“‘ Good evening, sefiors—once more, the sooner | 
' you leave Mexico the better. One at least of you 
| has a determined enemy, and of the most danger- 

ous kind—one of intellect. Be sure that sooner 
| or later you will suffer at his hands. Abandon 

the contest. He is at home—you are not. He 
| may have the power of employing many against 
| you—you are foreigners and strangers in the 
land. Be advised by me—fiee !” 

**Gvod evening, sefior,” was Fairhoe’s reply. 

The chemist bowed, a kind of vexed resignation 
upon his face, and left the friends to turn toward 
the cathedral. 

When the trio were within thirty yards of the 
west entrance, that by which the Lady Passion- 
Flower always entered, St. Asaph and Harrildson 
stopped with one accord as they saw the lady in 
question approach as usual and enter the church. 

She was accompanied by the duenna. 

And the two friends, true to their word, did not 
offer to advance with Fairhoe as he took his first 
step toward the sacred building. 

“* Good-by, old fellow,” said St. Asaph, wringing 
his hand. 











“Take the best care you can of yourself,” 
added the other. 

Fairhoe, his eyes upon the portal of the cathe- 
dral, shook each companion loosely by the hand, 
and then went forward alone, 

The two friends turned to the nearest café, and 
sat down at one of the tables placed upon the 
pavement, 

From this point they were enabled to watch 
what happened as far as the church door. 

‘* Hal” said St. Asaph, “‘he has taken the alarm 
at last.” 

Fairhoe having reached the threshold of the 
church, 

But the motive which led to his remaining with- 
out the church, and which St, Asaph divined to be 
the result of caution, was simply the putting in 
action the thought of examining the faces of 
those that passed into the edifice. 

Thought Fairhoe, “If her enemy follows her 
into the church I shall see him pass. Here I can 
distinguish features, in the dim church it is quite 
impossible to do so. Let me scan the face of 
every being that enters, every one that passes 
from the church. Let me remember all these 
faces by heart, and then if she describe the 
enemy, I shall identify and know him when once 
again we are face to face.” He evidently had 
thought of danger emanating from the interior 
of the church. 

Said Drummond, “It is clear Fairhoe is not 
going into the church.” 

“*8o much the better,” replied St. Asaph, “‘ for 
thus without breaking our word we can keep at 
least two pair of friendly eyes on him.” 

Now all our readers who know anything of a 
Roman church abroad, are aware that one con- 
tinuous stream of people is passing into the 
edifice, another continually passing out. So 
Fairhoe had sufficient work in marking the 
personal appearance of those who perpetually 
crossed each other upon the threshold of the 
cathedral. 

“Service over,” said St. Asaph, as a "sudden 
increase in the numbers leaving the cathedral 
struck upon their sight. ‘Look how he leans 
forward, Drum; certainly Fairhoe loves that 

oman.” 


w 

Gradually the stream of people lessened—Fair- 
hoe still remained at the threshold. 

The unknown lady had not yet appeared. 

At last the people issuing from the cathedra} 
trailed off into threes, two, then one followed one 
at distances of many s¢conds. 

The friends now marked that Fairhoe appeared 
to grow uneasy. 

During an entire half minute no one left the 
eburch. 

It was at the expiration of that time that Fair- 
hoe, apparently completely overcome by anxiety, 
drew himeelf up, and with a hasty stride entered 
the building, and so pre-occupied was‘he, that no 


pavement of the cathedral. 

The friends, watching from their seate, saw 
naught to give them any uneasiness for some 
moments. 

** The door is moving,” at last said St. Asaph. 

“* Great heaven, it is shut !” 

The was so great that for some mo- 
ynents neitber of the friends was able to express 
his astonishment in words. 

They had seen the Lady called Passion-Flower 
enter the cathedral, and very certainly she had 
not again quitted it. 

Fairhoe, they felt certain, had waited for her 
on the outside of the building, and impatient at 
| her non-appearance had, upon the church be- 
‘coming apparently cleared of its worshipers, 
entered to find her. 

And thereupon the two friends had seen the 
church door closed. 

Was it fastened? 

What was to be done? 

They had given their honor not to follow their 
friend, or spy over his actions, but they had not 
bargained to witness any such extraordinary 
action as that which now came under their 
observation. 








** You are chaffing me, St. Asaph ; but I do as- 


| A thousand doubts, a thousand explanations, in 
| reference to the incident to which they had both 
| been witnesses, coursed through their minds. 
Natural English frankness, however, got the 
better of their amazement in a very short time. 

“Bosh!” said St. Asaph. “The door has 
merely blowh to—let us see.” 

It was fast—so fast that neither man could 
even shake it, 

They now hesitated greatly. Either they must 
take action and break their word of honor, or they 
must leave the matter in a state of uncertainty, 
which might grow the more dangerous the longer 
they remained inactive, 

What could mean the action they had wit- 
nessed ? 

The unknown enemy could not surely be in the 
church—the clergy attached to the. cathedral 
could not surely be guilty of treacherous behavior 
toward three plain English gentlemen tourists ? 

Now, the thought occurred to them—could the 
so-called Passion-Flower herself be implicated in 
the act ? 

The question which naturally followed in their 
minds was this—* Why ?” 

Again, suggesting that she was an adventuress, 
she could never have caused to be written the 
letter which warned Fairhoe from interesting 
himself in her behalf. 

All appeared to show that she was an honest 
lady—there was no evidence of wickedness on her 
part. 

But it was impossible that the two friends could 
rest as matters stood. 

“T have noticed,” said St. Asaph, “that round 
on the north side of the cathedral there is a pile 
of broken stones, which almost reaches to the 
aisle windows ; it_will not be breaking our word to 
look into the church.” 

So speaking, so done. 

No light was to be seen within the church ; ap- 
parently all was at peace for the night. 

With the exception of the ever-burning lamps 
of the sanctuary, whose dim light merely made 
the darkness visible, all was obscurity. 

**T could never sleep were we not to make some 
inquiries,” said St. Asaph. 

“ Nor IL” 

And it was, as they came to this conclusion, and 
as they came out in the open street again, that a 
street porter approached them, and, doffing his 
hat, said : 

* Sefiors,” offering the nearest of the two friends 
@ paper. 

St. Asaph opened it. 

** See, his writing !”’ 

The letter merely contained these words : 

** Ail right.—A. Farraog,” 

Both men gave a sigh of relief. 

“Let us get home,” said Drummond; “our 


| man is safe, at all events. I can swear to his 


handwriting.” 
*“ And I,” said the other. 





CHAPTER XXL.—THE HAT AND GLOVES. 


Our two friends returned to their hotel, if not 
utterly satisfied, with their minds relieved toa 
very large extent. 

Their impression was that all things were pro- 
gressing favorably, and that the clergy, so far 
from being inimical to FPairhoe, were showing 
themselves his friends. 

** To-morrow,” said Drummond, “ and early, I’ll 
set out for Vera Cruz, and see that the yacht is 
provisioned. No doubt, once this Mexican en- 
chantress in his care, he will leave this murderous 
land. So, Barty, while you mount guard here, 
I'll see what Biayser is doing with the Grace. 
We will provision her for a cruise home, if I have 
any voice in the matter.” 

“A good thought,” said St. Asaph ; “ for, de- 
pend upon it, old Blayser is worrying about us, 
and the sight of the face of one of us will be good 
for the tough old scamp. Take him down some 
fine Havanas, and tell him he may put ’em 
in his pipe and smoke ’em., Good night. I wisk 
we had never come near this murdering place.” 

The friends slept well, for they did not doubt oi! 


was up with the sun, and was off to- 
ward the coast, accompanied by a mounted ser- 
vant, who carried the Havanas that Blayser was 
to put in his pipe and smoke, for Cap’en Blayser 
looked upon a cigar asaneffeminacy. So he broke 
up his cigarsjand pulled at,them from the bowl of 


his pipe. 

Drummond Harrildson had set out about four 
hours previously, and 8t. Asaph was quietly taking 
chocolate on the veranda ef the hotel overlooking 
the gardens, when his servant Pedro, a Spaniard, 
who hailed from Gibraltar, where he was called a 
rock scorpion, and speaking, therefore, a little 


hat was raised as his shadow fell upon the marble } English, said 


** Sefior, sefior, come into the street. The Sefior 
Fairhoe’s cap and gloves—come—come.” 

For St. Asaph to drop his chocolate cup was 
the work of a moment. 

He anticipated danger in a moment. 

Reaching the street, he found a crowd round a 
police-officer, who had in his hand a sombrero and 
a glove. 

+) I beg your pardon,” said St. Asaph, “ will you 
kindly alluw me to examine those articles ?” 

“ Certainly, sefior.” 

**Good heavens! His writing!” 

“Do you know the hat and gloves,‘sefior ?” 
asked the policeman. 

“Yes ; they are my friend’s,” 

‘Then, doubtless, you can say where he is?” 

St. Asaph looked astounded. 

“1?” he asked. 

“Yas; you see, sefior, what is said on the 
glove.” 

“Where were these found ?” 

** Outside the cathedral, lying in a corner ; the 
hat, being dark, did not attract attention for some 
time—the more especially as many dead leaves 





had drifted over it, and it and they were of the 
same colar,” 


Fairhoe’s safety, and, being a man of his word, | 
Drummond 


“Ha! if leaves had covered it where it lay, it 
must have been where it was found for some 
time ?” 

_“ Hours—nay, it must have lain there all the 
meaty sefior, for the hat is wet with the night- 

7.” 

“Great heavens!” said St. Asaph, “and we 
slept calmly through the night.” 

There was cause for the alarm. 

The gloves, a pale lavender in color, had been 
found tucked under the band of the hat, and on 
the pale leather was written in lead-pencil, evi- 
a a silver pocket-pencil, the lines were so 

e: 


* Albert Fairhoe, treache——” 

There the warning stopped. 

Treachery! it can mean nothing else,” thought 
St. Asaph. “This he did upon the chance of a 
moment ; he had not even time to finish the word. 
Whence came the hat and gloves ?” 

“* Where do you say the hat was found ?” asked 
St. Asaph of the policeman. 

** Near the cathedral.” 

“Near the cathedral,” thonght St. Asaph; 
“then it is very evident the danger lay within it, 
But how to accord this intimation with the mes- 
sage written in his own hand? It is altogether 
mysterious. I wish Drummond had not started. 

“Can I see your superior ?” St. Asaph suddenly 
asked the officer. 

The man smiled. 

“T fear you must, sefior.” 

“ Must! Why must, sefior ?” 

** Because, sefior, I fear you have to consider 
yourself in custody.” 

Tn custody!” 

‘* Yes, in an honorary way. You will have to ren- 
der a full account of your friend’s actions, when 
last you saw him, and any other information that 
may be required. I must ask you, sefior, to be 
good enough to follow me.” 

**8o,” thought St. Asaph, as he prepared to fol- 
low the officer, “‘ within ten hours we are all three 
divided, I am in custody, Drummond is galloping 
voward the sea-coast, while Fairhoe has absolutely 
disappeared. This comes of yachting in Mexican 
waters. Lead on, sefior. I thank heaven I have 
a clear conscience, so I fear no consequences.” 





CHAPTER XXII.—DON GRACIOS STILL AT WORK. 

WE left the courtly gentleman, Don Gracios, at 
the point where he escaped from the murderous 
attentions of a party of Indians; this escape being 
wholly due to one of their number who had be- 
trayed himself to be a friend. 

This danger passed, he rode rapidly away toward 
the city before him. 

And now, if the reader could follow him into this 
city, he would find that the Message in the quill 
was delivered to a very gracious, elderly man, 
whose eyes shone with pleasure as he read the 
message. 

“ Good, Don Gracios,” he said ; “ here is happi- 
ness for us all.” 

“Tam glad to hearit. Aro our friends all in 
good concert ?” 

“* All ; and when the time comes there is money 
in plenty. You will rest here to-night, will you 
not ?” 

“No, for the sooner the tribe is reached the 
more certain our plans. There is a French con- 
spiracy in the field, and we all know that the 
business qualifications of the French are daily be- 
coming more and more developed. Have you re- 
ceived from England the apparatus ?” 

“Yes, it is already packed.” 

** And what of the conveyance?” 

“Tt isin a wagon in the yard. Horses are at 
any moment ready to be harnessed, I have an 
escort of half a dozen men on the premises, and, 
| furthermore, we have stowed a small piece ofcan- 

non in the wagon, which would be quite sufficient, 
| loaded with grape as it is, to put to flight any op- 
| position on the part of the Indians that may be 

brought against you. But surely you will rest 

until to-morrow ?” 

“No. You have your message to the ohief 

| ready ?” 
| Yes,” 

** And the wagon, you say?” 

** Yes.” 

“Then, while the horses are being harnessed, 1 
will eat and drink.” 

“Stay—Don Carlos ?” 

* At peace.” 

**And our lady ?” 

‘Alas! her trouble of to-day is her trouble of 
yesterday, and her ashen-lined hair of the past 
years knows no alteration in this. But she is at 
peace, we believe,” 

**Good ; and since you are determined to con- 
tinue your journey, why, the sooner you begin, 
perhaps, the greater the safety, for who knows 
where breathes the enemy.” 

A quarter of an hour afterward Don Gracios, 
considerably the better for the hearty meal he had 
made, was once more in the saddle and leading a 
cavaloade of half-a-dozen horsemen, whose atten- 
tion was evidently given to the covered wagon in 
their midst, 

They left the city in no secret way, but they 
avoided the great strects, 

The wagon was evidently well weighted, and 
once, a8 @ chance breeze lifted the tarpauling, 
the ugly muzzle of a howitzer might have been 
seen pointing in the direction whence they were 
traveling. 

It was quite night when the cavalcade in ques- 
tion left the city, being at right angles to the road 
by which Don Gracios had arrived, and moving in 
a southerly direction. 

*Blarcio,” asked Gracios of the leading man, 
when was your thunderer, your little park of ar- 
tillery, loaded.” 

** Sefior, two minutes before we started.” 

“ What is it loaded with ?” 

“ Grape.” 

“Good. Pardon me if I speak little, I am over 
come with anxiety.” 
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Not a word more did Don Gracios speak during 
three entire hours, andas when a leaderis silent his 
men areseldom inclined to be talkative, the caval- 
cade proceeded in silence, as far as the human 
vo.ce was concerned. The light noise of hoofs 
and wheels upon the sandy plain they were tra- 
versing, the click of arms and the occasional 
snorting of the horses, were the only sounds to be 
remarked. 

The march continued throughout the night, in- 
terrupted only at daybreak by a hailing on the 
part of a solitary horseman, who, as Don Gracios 
—starting in the saddle as he heard the cry, which 
he evidently recognized—galloped forward, leapt 
from his horse, and, quitting that quadruped, 
came forward, and, with protiered humility, threw 
his scarfon the ground before the approaching 
cavalier. 

Don Gracios, not to be behindhand in Spanish 
etiquette, dismounted, and then, in deference to 
the attention paid to him, took, as he led his 
horse, several steps upon the old carpet. 

Rapidly a series of signs passed between them. 

Then they spoke : 

** All well ?” 

**No,” replied the solitary horseman, a stout- 
looking man, probably a Cornish miner, if one 
might judge by his accent. 

** What is happening ?” 

“I am riding to the capitano with the news.” 

“ What is it ?” 

‘A traitor is in the camp of the Mailkees.” 

“ Ha y° 

“* A Spaniard,” 

“ His name ?” 

“Don Alvarez di Cernos.” 

** Ha—danger ?” 

**No, not yet.” 

‘What message do you take?” 

‘Thai we work quickly, or that we need not 
work at all.” 

“Then you can come on—for I am ready for 
work,” 

And Don Gracios pointed to the wagon. 
Evidently a Cornish man, for he gave utterance 
toa “hurrah!” which might have been echoed | 

from the distant hill, so loud and broad was it. 

Twelve hours’ travel, and then from one of the 
mountainous hills, which diversify and make so 
very lovely the Mexican landscape, the party 
descried a city in the distance, the sight of which 
caused a cry of joy on the part of several of those 
who formed the cavalcade. 

“She is there,” murmured: Don Gracios, as he 
looked toward the city. 

It was Mexico. 

By a circuitous route, Don Gracios was again 
within half a day’s ride of the city, whence he had 
set out with his secret message. 

Another hour’s march, and the little calvacade, 
the approach of which had been signaled as it 
appeared upon the brow of the hill already 
referred to, was met by a large reinforcement. 

The meeting was eager—so eager that it was 
evident some important object was on foot. 

But they had no time to waste in coagratula- 
tions, and in a very short time the united bodies 
were progessing in complete harmony. 

Little was said until they reached a shallow 
creek, and then it was expressions of excitement 
again broke forth. 

In the English, Spanish, and several Indian 
tongues, voices said it was “‘ Here—here !” 

And a score of fingers pointed to the water. 

“Then,” said Don Gracios, ‘‘ though I am still 
at work, I may suppose my horse will soon get a 
little rest.” 

** Yes, yes, an hour and we are there.” 

When the hour was passed Don Gracios stood 
saluting an Indian chief of venerable aspect, who 
stood near a cliff of hard, cruel looking stone. 

As the Indian chief smiled and bowed, he 
touched the rock. 

And then Don Gracios heard,a call for one— 

** Minahaha.” 

No response was made, 

And now the wagon was uncovered, from it 
was taken first the piece of cannon, and then a 
huge box. 

When this latter was opened but a piece of 
machinery was brought to light. 

The enthusiasm of those assembled, however, 
was enormous. 

And now, albeit night had come, the Indian 
tribe, the Spaniards, the Mexicans, and the 
English present, all eagerly and with 6ne accord 
set to work about the machinery. 

Six hours after, and once more the industrious 
day was coming early to its work, an explosion of 
@ terrible character was heard, 

A few moments and this wus followed by loud 
cries of delight. 

The operation that had been affected by the 
explosion was the blasting of the face of the rock 
touched by the Indian chief as Don Gracios ap- 
proached. 

aThe iron-work that had occasionedj so much 
delight was a rock-blasting machine. 

All present rushed to the face of the broken 
rock. And there on the face of the hard stone 
were exquisite little veins and leaves of pure 
white metallic lustre. 

One of the chances of a silver district had been 
most fortunate. 

A superb silver mine had been laid open. 





CHAPTER XXIII.--THE STRIP OF SCARF. 


To Be arrested is at no time a very pleasant 
operation at which to assist, but when that piece 


of business is effected in a foreign country, and 


after you have lost your friends, the misery of the 
proceeding becomes singularly increased. 


St. Asaph knew that in the long run he could 
not suffer, because his complicity with the finding 
of the hat and gloves was simply the recognizing 


those articles as having belonged to Fairhoe. 


The great trouble which oppressed him was the 
consciousress that the danger which had for some 
time been threatening Fairhoe, had now overtaken 


him, while St. Asaph himself was unable to act in 
the matter, and Drummond had left the city. 

The police station reached, St. Asaph’s tale was 
very readily told. 

It created evidently some surprise in the official, 
who very civilly examined him. 

**T am at a loss, sefior,” he said, “to compre- 
hend you. Of what avail would it be to imprison 
your friend in the cathedral, and who there would 
dare commit so extraordinary an act? And why? 
What has your friend done ?” 

** We know not,” replied St. Asaph, “‘ but of this 
we are certain—that twice ‘his life has been at- 
tempted, and that upon each occasion he has 
been saved only by a half miracle. Am I to con- 
sider myself in custody ?” 

**No, sefior, but you will be watched wherever 
you go.” 

** And will you make inquiries concerning. the 
church where I am sure my friend is impris- 
oned ?” 

“T will make all possible inquiries, but the 
police are quite sure you are wrong.” 

** Pardon me, we saw the door close upon him 
last night, and to-day the hat and gloves were 
found beneath the church tower.” 

** True; but then, on the other’ hand, you re- | 
ceived last night a notification in his writing that | 
he was quite safe.” 
‘But I now feel that the writing in question 
was a forgery.” 
‘* How can you prove that ?” 

**T cannot prove it, but allow me to point out 
that it would be known such a letter must throw 
us off our guard, and therefore——” 

“ But it was written in English.” 

“Yes, it was written in English.” 

* And in his writing.” 

“Tt seemed so.” 

‘Now, is it not preposterous to suppose that 
some unknown one should so splendidly imitate | 
an Englishman’s writing in an Englishman’s lan- 
guage that his every-day companions should be 
deceived ?” 

‘*T own, sefior, that the argument put forward 
by you is very forcible. But then, on the other 





| hand, what do the hat and gloves mean?” 


“T infer that your friend is frightening you. 
Where did you say your other friend was ?” 

** He started for Vera Cruz this morning to see 
the captain of our yacht.” 

** May I ask why?” 

“Tam bound to say I cannot tell you, sefior ; 
that is my secret.” 

**Very well, as you will. The police shall make 
all possible inquiries, but I have no doubt all this 
extraordinary mystery will be explained in some 
very simple and every-day manner.” 

**Am I quite at liberty to go?” 

“ Quite.” 

“And I am quite at liberty to call again here | 
whéh I think fit ?” 
** Whenever you think fit. But you will not for- | 
get that you will be under the surveillance of the | 
police. You must not leave the city.” 

“‘I wish the police joy of their work,” he re- | 
plied, ‘‘ and furthermore, it is my impression that | 
they could find much more useful work. I have 
nothing whatever to hide, and therefore need fear 
no spy. Certainly I shall not leave Mexico.” 

So speaking, he turned and left the office. 

Now, when a man is overwhelmed by some sud- 
den calamity of a mental character, it sometimes 
happens that he will remain in a condition which 
is almost one of torpor, until some happy circum- 
stance, some fortuitous occarrence, awakens him 
to an active comprehension of what is passing 
about him. 

St. Asaph, upon leaving the Mexican police- 
station, was in that particular mental condition 
when the brain appears to be, as it were, tempo- 
rarily paralyzed. 

The change was so great from the previous 
avening when the three friends were well and to- 
gether, that he could scarcely comprehend the 
positive fact that Fairhoe had in some measure 
fallen a victim to treachery, that Drummond was 
every moment galloping away from the spot where 
danger lay, while he himself was in reality a pris- 
oner at large upon his word of honor. 

He had actually been forbidden to leave the 
city. 

Dazed, crushed, upon leaving the police office, 
he dropped upon the first chair he could find out- 
side the nearest café, and hiding his head in his 
hands, he plunged into forgetfulness. 

Three times did the busy waiter ask him what 
was wanted. Not once had he replied ; and the 
man was, with noisy demonstration very common 
to waiters all the world over, complaining to a 
next door friend that such customers should be 
forbidden, when the waiting individual in question 
was ama‘sd by marking a horseman clattering 
past suddenly pull rein. 

“A customer, and a better,” murmured the 
waiter. 

Then he was again disgusted as he marked the 
horseman shout to the silent and unprofitabie 
customer : 

**St. Asaph |” 

He looked up, started, a light came upon his 
face suggestive of the summer sun breaking out 
over & still rain-laden Jandscape, and he cried : 

**Harrildson! Back again? Thank heaven!” 

“Why, old fellow, what is the matter? I could 
hardly believe it to be you. But you are yourself 
again now, are younot? Why, what ails you?” 

The change had arrived. 

The stupor was overcome by the arrival of the 
friend. 

*‘ Drummond, Fairhoe is gone—kidnapped.” 

** Surely not ?” 

‘“* Truth—here is the proof,” 

And he gave the narrative of the finding of the 
hat and gloves. 

Harrildson became very pale as he heard his 
companion’s words. 

** What is to be done ?” he asked. 

**T am all right again now ; I was in a measure 








quite stupefied by the discovery. I did not seem 


, what appeared to be the stiffest weather the oldest 


| his employers, or, at all events, upon two of them. 
| And thereupon he descended, or rather stopped, 
| and let the mule go on, for he brought himself 


' the tail, so that pushing the annoyed animal forth, 


to know myself—but you have happily broken the 
spell. The consul, the British consul, is of course 
our man: but what brings you back ?” 

“Tam almost ashamed to tell you the simple 
truth. The fact is, as Irode along, suddenly, and 
without warning, the impression fell upon me that 
I must return to Mexico. Why I came to this 
sudden conclusion I cannot tell; I am only aware 
that it existed, and I obeyed it as suddenly as the 
impression was with me. It seems I am right—I 
am wanted.” 

“You are wanted, and thank heaven I am my- 
self again. We must offer a reward, and a large 
one, for depend upon it our enemies are powerful. 
How much ?” 

** What a practical fellow you are St. Asaph. 
Name the sum and I will go you halves.” 

“‘ Twenty-five hundred dollars—fifteen hundred 
down, ten to be paid when Fairhoe is once more 
free.” 

“Good. Let us at once get to the consul’s. 
What’s that shouting ?” 

Turning their heads, they saw a sight which 
amazed them very considerably. 

Rolling about on a mule’s back, and surrounded 
by a number of street boys, such as any street all 
the world over will produce in the space of half a 
dozen moments, was Captain Blayser, riding in 


of sailors ever experienced. 

The fact is, Captain Blayser was not good at a 
saddle, On a vessel he was everything—in a 
saddle he was a lost human creature. 

Up the street came Captain B., rolling like a 
barge in the trough of the sea. 

““Oh, Lord!” said he, as his eyes rolled upon 


into the presence of St. Asaph and Harrilison by 
the astounding process of setting his palms on 
the mule’s fore-quarters, and shooting back over 


he landed with a crash upon the ground, leaving 
his quadruped to look after itself. 

“Ay, ay, gentlemen,” said he; “‘all’s well, I 
hope, here, at all events?” 

‘Here? No, Mr. Fairhoe is lost.” 

Captain Blayser grinned. 

** He was rather a big baby to be lost,” said the 
cap’en, 

But the old salt’s humor was not of the ordinary 
sort, In fact, he was looking about like a New- 
foundland dog in just expectation of a disagree- 
able quarter of an hour’s reckoning. 

In half a dozen brief words, for St. Asaph was 
now quite himself, he learnt the history of the 
proceedings of the previous night and the morn- 
ing. 

And ashe obtained the information, the expres- 
sion of his face changed from that of a Newfound- 
land dog in anticipation of a thrashing, to that of 
a half-frightened old sea-captain, with a tear in 
one or two of his eyes, 

“This,” says he, “‘ comes of cruising in Mexican 
waters! And, of course, there’s a woman in it; 
there’s always a woman in every bit of wicked- 
ness.” 

“Yes, and generally half-a-dozen men,” replied 
St. Asaph. ‘* But, quick, let us be off to the con- 
sul’s ; and as we are walking, let us hear why you 
have left the Grace, Cap’en Blayser.” 

“*Sir,” said the captain, “‘ Mexico is a downright 
through and through bad spot, and them Mexicans 
is worthy of their land.” 

* Pray keep to facts, Blayser.” 

“Sir, if I have left the Grace, it is because the 
Grace nearly left me.” 

** What?” 

“True as true, gentlemen both,” 





And thereupon the good fellow told the tale of 
the attempt to sink the yacht. 

‘* This is fearful,” cried St. Asaph. “‘ We appear 
to be the centre of a conspiracy, the clue to which 
is utterly obscure. Where is the yacht now ?” 

“Sir, ’'ve promised ten pounds a piece to half 
a dozen of the scamps, down at the port, if I 
find the yacht as I left her, poor beauty, neither 
burnt nor sunk, It was no use stopping there, so 
I came to warn you, gentlemen two, and sorry I 
am that it ain’t gentlemen three.” 

“There can be no doubt,” said St. Asaph to 
Harrildson, ‘‘ that whoever attempted to sink the 
yacht, the plan, in the first place, came from this 
city.” 

“ This city?” cried the captain. ‘‘ Then let me 
catch a blackguard hereabouts with a bit of the 
end of his Spanish waist-scarf off, and let my 
scrap splice on, and me and the Spaniard will be 
knives.” 

And the captain doubled up his fist, which was 
his description of knife. 

From which remarkable threat on the part of 
the marine old boy the two friends learnt that the 
excitement caused by the chase after the felon 
dying out, Cap’en Blayser and the boy had rowed 
round the Grace, and found fluttering from a 
splinter on the vessel’s side a small rag of scarf, 
which the cap’en sagaciously opined had been 
part of the dress of the ruffian who had failed in 
the attempt to sink the yacht. ; 

*T will go back to the station,” said St. Asaph, 
** for now there appears to be more evidence,” 

** Back again, sefior?” said the officer, smiling. 

** Yes, and myself once more, for I have found 
a couple of friends.” 

The police officer was already more civil. 

And when he had heard the attempt upon the 
yacht, his attention being more manifest, 

And this was the statement he made : 

“* Sefior, there is more in this than I thought 
for. You and your friends are pursued by a dan- 
gerous enemy. The government shall be com- 
municated with, and if necessary, the cathedral 
shall be searched, As for this scrap of scarf, 
leave it here——” 

** No—no, half, mate, half,” said Cap’en Biay- 
ger. 

And as the police officer, who spoke no English, 


at the sailor, this one whipped out # pocket-knif, 
and sliced the bit of silken stuff in two. 3 
“ Halves,” says he. 

The officer, who was becoming every moment 
more civil, smiled. 9 

“T see,” he said, “ you want to identify with 
it, as we, the criminal. There can be little doubt 
it came from the scarf of one of the bravoes which 
infest our city—nay, I think I know the pattern. 
These scamps do not change their scarves for 
years—are, in fact, known by them. If, as I sus- 
pect, this fellow is the one, he will carry his guilt 
with him, for this fragment of stuff will bear wit- 
ness against him.” 

The officer was yet more gracious when he 
heard of the offered reward. And, indeed, wheu 
the three Englishmen left the office, there was 
every hope that great efforts would be made to 
obtain a clue to Fairhoe’s place of concealment. 
“Ho,” said the captain, as they were passing 
the cathedral—* Ho, that’s the tower where the 
hat was found. Ha! well, it’s an easy mast. H’m, 
some neat little skylights up aloft.” 

And here he smote his mighty thigh. 

“Good,” he said, after a pause. 

And then he committed himself to this remark~ 
able sentiment : 

“Mr, St. Asaph, do you think that these yere 
people in these yere parts know what we know what 
we means when we say dark lanterns? Lord! I'll 
astonish these Here natives before long. Night 
can’t be a Dutch month in coming. Ill do it—rll 
do it, or I'll teetotal.” 





CHAPTER XXIV.—DEFIANCE. 


Dow Atverez lay at length upon the ground. Is 
such grief in an aging man worth pity, or worthy 
only of contempt ? 

He lay apon the ground, sobbing. The eager, 
active emotions of youth were still with him. Me 
wept, not alone in the heart, but, like a youth, 
with his eyes. 

**Inez—Inez,” he cries now and again, and the 
entreating hands clutch at the ground, and are 
equally imploring and threatening. 

What is this man’s secret ?—what the hidden 
meaning of his eagerness? 

Again, what is he? 

A man of power, undoubtedly ; and also a man 
of intellect. 

He spoke English as an Englishman, he was the 
man whose society was most sought after in 
Mexico, and his power over all those with whom 
he came in contact was quite incontestable. 
Dressed as an Indian, he had power, in the 
forest he controlled, and even the very priest in 
the metropolitan cathedral yielded before him at a 
word or a sign, 

He looked and he was powerful, he spoke and 
he was obeyed. He was feared—he was loved. 
and there being alone, he lay wretchedly on the 
ground, a crying man, weeping a boy’s tears and 
uttering the name: 

** Inez.” 

But strong grief is a shape of passion, and all 
passion is transitory. 

So after a time he arose and sat him down in 
the nearest chair. 

He was very weak now, and all the power and 
intellect in the face had yielded to an expression 
of utter weariness, 

His brain, however, must have possessed mar- 
velous strength, for, lo, as he sat,, knowledge 
came upon his face once more, and with it came 
will and much cruelty. 

“*{ will conquer,” he murmured. “TI will con- 
quer and she shall love me—out of her very mercy 
she shall love me.” 

Then an expression of pain passed over his 
face. 

Immediately he looked at a scratch, slightly 
swollen, which was upon the thick portion of the 
outer side of the left hand. 

“Strange,” he said. ‘*Whence could that 
wound have come? I have no recollection of the 
matter. And yet it should have pained me. Ha! 
again—a shooting pain in the arm.” 

So he went to a heavy escritoirand took from it 
some surgical instruments. Then he lit a spirit 
lamp and placed a blade of iron in the hot flame. 

A skort time, and the iron was of a dull red 
heat. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he cut away the 
flesh about the scratch, and glossed the knife over 
the oozing blood until it curdled into a dark red 
substance. 

Then he examined his arm. 

‘So far,” ne murmured, “ there can be danger | 
Who is there ?” 

“Sefior, the English girl wishes to speak to 
you.” 

** An Indian?” 

** An Indian.” 

* Strange—let her come in.” 

The don spoke in a tome of most genuine 
surprise. 

It was Minahaha. 

As she appeared, a something in her appear- 
ance caused a nerve of his face anxiously to 
twitch. 

Defiance. 

She read the word in his face, 

** Minahaha,” he said. 

“*She is Minahaha,” was the reply, in a wonder. 
fully calm voice. 

“ And why are you come ?” 

“To ask where is the lady.” 

** What lady?” 

“Inez. Where is the lady?” 

“I know not. At her home.” 

The Indian's face changed singularly, 

“Youvare wise. Minahaha is not, Find thou 
the lady. Beware?” 

“* And what if I were not able?” he said, look- 
ing penetratively at his guest. 

“‘Minahaha forgets not she gave you a ser- 
pent.” 

“Ha! treason,” he said, lowly, to himself, 








.ooked with a puzzled expression of countenance 








Then he moved toward tie Indian, 
& 
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CARDINAL WOLSEY AT THE MIDDLE TEMPLE GATE, 


CARDINAL WOLSEY AT THE MID- 
DLE TEMPLE CATE, LONDON. 


One of the most marked objects of interest to 
the observer in London, is the gate of the Middle 
Temple, on Fleet street, near Temple Bar, over 
which one reads, on the side of the old house: 
‘*This house was once the residence of Henry 
VIII., and of Cardinal Wolsey’! And one 
of the most pleasant recollections connected 
with it is to be found in an old chronicle, 
commemorating a certain action of the great 
Cardinal, with which we have this week dealt, | 
in an illustration showing his unexpected | 
discovery of his arms beiow alluded to by the 
chronicler. But let that worthy tell the remainder 
of the story of the Middle Temple Gate, him- 
self : 

The original gate-house ot the Middle Temple 
(rebuilt by Wren, as we now see it, in 1684) has a 
somewhat strange history. 

Collins, in his ‘‘Peerage,” relates that in the reign 
of Henry VII., when Cardinal Wolsey was only a 
schoolmaster of Lymington, in Somersetshire, 
Sir Amias Paulett, for some misdemeanor com- 
mitted by him, clapped him in the stocks ; which 
the Cardinal, when he grew into favor with Henry 
VIII., so far resented, that he sought all manner 
of ways to give him trouble, and obliged him to 
dance attendance at London for some years, and 
by all manner of obsequiousness, to curry favor 
with him. During the time of his attendance, 
being commanded by the Cardinal not to depart 
London, without license, he took up his lodgings 
at the great gate of the Temple towardFleet 
street. Cavendish states that Sir Amias, while 
prisoner here, ‘“‘had re-edified [the gate-house] 
very sumptuously, garnishing the same on the 
outside thereof with Cardinals’ hats and arms, | 
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TRAPPING MARTENS 











LONDON. 


and divers other devices, in so glorious a sort, 
that he thought thereby to have appeased his old 
unkind displeasure.”’ By others it is said to have 
been Sir Amias’s resentment. However, Wolsey 
was too politic to regard the matter in either of 
the above lights; for, in a commonplace book of 
Sir Roger Wilbraham, who was Master of the 
Requests in the time of Queen Elizabeth, we read 
that the Cardinal, passing through Fleet street in 
pontificalibus, and spying his own arms, asked 
who set them up. The answer was, Sir Anthony 
Pagett. [This must be Sir Amias’s act.] Wolsey 
smiled, saying, “‘he is now well reclaimed ; for 
where before he saw him in disgrace, now 
he honored him.” 

Aubrey states that Wolsey laid a fine upon Sir 
Amias to build the gate; and that in 1680, the 
arms of Paulett were then in glass there. ‘‘ The 
Cardinall’s armes were, as the storie sayes, on the 
outside in stone, but time has long since defaced 
that, only you may still discerne the place ; it was 
carv’d in a very mouldering stone.” 

We may here note an interesting fact, gracefully 
related by Leigh Hunt, in The Town, “It is 
curious to observe the links between ancient 
names and their modern representatives, and the 
extraordinary contrast sometimes exhibited be- 
tween the two. The ‘Judge,’ who, by Henry’s 
orders went to turn Wolsey out of his house, with- 
out any other form of law—a proceeding which 
excited even the fallen slave to a remonstrance— 
was named Shelley, and was one of the ancestors 
of the Poet !—the most independent-minded and 
generous of men.” 


TRAPPING MARTENS IN CANADA. 

In Canada the animals whose furs are most in re- 
quest are the silver fox, the marten, the otter, the 
bustard and the lynx. Of marten-trapping we have 


- 


IN 


CANADA, 


before given an illustration, but this week supply 
another, conveying an idea of the actual work of 
the pursuit. At the commencement of November, 
when these animals are clad by careful nature in 
warm winter clothing, the trapper makes his pre- 
parations in the following manner: He folds his 
blanket double, puts therein some pemmican, 
enough to last him five or six days, a little sauce- 
pan and a pewter cup, and, if he be rich, a few 
steel traps, a few ounces of tea and some sugar. 
| The blanket is then knotted at the four corners, 
| and carried on his back by means of a band, He 
adds afterward to his baggage an ax, a gun and 
ammunition, a knife and a bag of tobacco, Then, 
having put on his snow-shoes, he enters the ob- 
scurity of the woods, and marches along alone and 
silent. The trapper, like the hunter, can never 
sweeten solitude by whistling familiar tunes or 
singing old provincial songs. His piercing eye is 
bent upon the snow in order to discover the tracks 
of the animals whose skins enable him to live. If 
he discovers signs of a marten, he rids himself of 
his load, and commences to construct a trap in the 
dense, snow-clad woods. He cuts a certain num- 
ber of saplings and shapes them into pegs, about 
a meter in length ; he then forces them into the 
ground so as io form a palisade, which has the 
shape of a half oval transversely cut. This en- 
closure only admits about two-thirds of the body 
of an animal, and is so narrow that a marten can- 
not turn round in it. Across the entrance the 
trapper places a short wooden billet. Then he 
throws down a large tree, lops off its branches, 
and disposes it so that it rests on the wooden bil- 
let in a parallel direction. The bait is attached to 
the end of a little stick. It is ordinarily a piece of 
dry meat as tough as leather. The stick which 
supports it projects horizontally toward the in- 
terior of the trap. Upon the outer end of the stick 
another is placed perpendicularly which sustains 
the large tree laid athwart the entrance. Then 
the trapper covers the space between the trunk 
and smaller log with branches and leaves. When 
the marten seizes the bait, the tree, of course, 
falls and crushes it to death. An able trapper 
will construct forty or fifty traps in a single day. 








A STORM IM THE AUSTRALIAN 
DICCINGS. 


AusTRALIA, like Celifornia, is immense in the 
size of everything—of its fruit as well as its trees 
and vegetation, of its peculiarities of climate as 


well as its botilders and nuggets. It is upon , 
record that nowhere else under the heaven can it | 
rain and blow as wickedly as in some of the Aus- 
tralian shore districts, except perhapsin Jamaica, 
when a “norther” joins its forces with the regu- 
lar “‘rainy season.” Some of the few English | 
writers of power who have visited the diggings, 
have devoted themselves to the task of making | 
verbal daguerreotypes of the scenes exhibited | 
during one of those terrible contests of the ele- | 
ments; but none of them, that we remember, | 
have succeeded better than the graphic writer of 
the little sketch which we have illustrated—seiz- 
ing the moment when the worst damage of the 
storm has been achieved and the “ digging out” 
has commenced. 
Mr. Fraser, to whom we are indebted for the 
description, rode off to Castlemaine, where he was | 
detained until late in the afternoon. He had 
come some miles on his return journey, when the 
storm, which had been some time threatening, 
burst on him with awful fury; but knowing how 
anxious his wife would be on his account, and 
being himself uneasy lest the tent he occupied | 
should prove unequal to resist the gale, he deter- | 
mined to push on at all hazards, hoping to reach | 
| home before the roads should become impassable, | 
But he speedily found it impossible to proceed ; | 
the rain fell in such quantities that in a few | 
| minutes every little gully was converted into a 
furious torrent; and after persevering for some 
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MULE’S HEAD, OF THE SANTA C&UZ AND OGR- 
DOVA DILIGENCIA, SPAIN. 


time, and narrowly escaping being swept away by 
the floods, which increased in depth and volume 
every moment, he was at last compelled to ride 
back some distance, and seek for shelter in a road- 
side hut, About eight o’clock there was a lullfor 
a short time, and he was hoping the worst wae: 
over; but presently the gale recommenced with 
increased fury, attended with thunder and light- 
ning. The scene, as he watched it from the 
veranda of the building, where he staid to pacify’ 
his frightened horse, was grand and solemn in. 
the highest degree. Standing on the side:of a 
hill, which looked down upon a thickly-timbered! 
valley, every flash would bring into instantaneous 
view thousands of tossing boughs, the noise of 
whose verging to and fro resembled that made by 
the ocean on a rocky shore ; while ever and anon, 
as the thunder-cloud traveled toward the spot 
where he was sheltered, he could see the forked 
lightning descend and strike some lofty tree be- 
neath. One massive trunk was rent from the 
summit to the root, within a hundred yards of 
where he stood, or rather crouched, with his terri- 





A STORM IN THE AUSTRALIAN 


:-d beast, and the fragments hurled across the 





DIGGINGS, 


road, almost to his side. There were several 
others close by the hut, and in all di-ections about 
him, and for some moments the danger was im- 
minent, and he breathed a prayer of thankfulness 
and relief when_the next flash showed that it ha’ 
passed by. 

About an hour after midnight the sky eles 


‘ red 
somewhat, and the rain ceased to fall, althy agh 
the wind blew furiously as ever. He wait ai 

. . a 
some time to allow the gullies to empty ropa 
selves, and again started on his homewr , 

ges ; rd jour- 
ney, which was one of constant peril. 7 , 
: ivery now 


and then huge fragments would be to 
trees and dashed in his path; while 
in the hush all round him, like the n 
heard above the roar of musketrr 
ing boom of trees falling could 
the gale; and once a lofty tr 
across the road, close to his 
was a consolation for him, 
stances, to remember tha’ 
dangerous proximity to h’ 
gress was necessarily sb 
dismount, to lead and 
that it was nearly thre 


-n from the 
at intervals, 
vise of cannon 
, the thunders 
be heard above 
ink crashed down 
horse’s head. It 
under the circum- 
no timber grew in 
«8 own tent. His pro- 
»w, for he had often to 
encourage his horse, so 

a tain ehtds etameen e o’clock when he came to 
; ded a view of the diggings. 

As he reached its b? 46 where the tents at the on. 
skirts of the towns nip commenced, the first sight 
which greeted bi m was a party of three or four 
men surroundiy ¢ the wreck of one which was 
occupied by ® man he knew, named C 
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Upon going up to them, 
he found that a tree 
had fallen directly 
_ across it, the inmates 

having had a most re- 
markable escape ‘from 
destruction ; for two of 
the huge boughs had 
formed a complete arch 
over the bed where 
Cc , with his wife 
and infant lay, dash- 
ing down the ridge- 
pole, rafters and calico 
of the tent in a heap 
above them, and em- 
bracing them tightly in 
its fork—pressing them 
down in the bed, in fact 
—so that they could 
not move without as- 
sistance. Each branch, 
the broken ends of 
which had penetrated 
deep into the earth by 
the bedside, must have 
weighed several hun- 
dred pounds, and the 





massive stem from 
which they sprung 
almost touched the 


breast of the man who 
lay beneath. Yet he es- 
caped with but a slight 
bruise, while his wife 
and child were unhurt. 
The crash of the fall 
had roused the neigh- 
bors.in the surrounding 
tents, and they had 
come to the rescue, and 
were engaged in extri- 
cating them ‘rom the ruins as Fraser came up; the 
canvas had to be cut away, and the bed-clothes 
drawn out from between the tree and the bed, 
before this could be effected ; and it was truly 
wonderful to see how, by a hairbreadth, as it were, 
they had escaped an awful death. The moon 
being at the full, and every now and then visible 
through the heavy masses of driving clouds, there 
was sufficient light to enable the men to perform 
their errand of mercy speedily. The infant was 
the first drawn out; and as the diggers, with 
rough hands but tender hearts, gently rested its 
fragile little form on the tree which had so nearly 
crushed it, and found that it had not even received 
a scratch, many were the exclamations of wonder 
and thankfulness, The mother was next rescued, 
also uninjured; and when Mr. C—-——, who was 
a member of the Wesleyan connection in M . 
was extricated, with no other injury than a bruised 
shoulder, and found that both wife and child had 
also escaped that awful danger, his first act was 
to kneel with her on the wet earth, and return 
thanks to Almighty God for His great mercy in 
vouehsafing him and his so remarkable a preser- 
vation from a sudden and dreadful death. 











THE HEAD OF A SPANISH DILI- 
CENCIA MULE. 


Onper the head ‘“ Diligencia Adventure in 
Spain,” we gave, last week, Mr. Henry Black- 
burn’s charming account of the pleasures, 
delays and midnight adventures occurring in the 
coach or “ diligencia” which makes the railroad 
connection between Santa Cruz, at the foot of the 
Sierra Morena, and the ancient Moorish town of 
Cordova. Our author, in that sketch, refers 
pleasantly to the mules drawing the vehicle, 
and the facility with which they seem to under- 
stand the language of the drivers, especially 
when punishment for laziness is threatened. One 
of those intelligent animals is indicated (at least 
the head) in our present illustration ; and a very, 
good idea can be obtained from it of the pic- 
turesque air which the Spaniard, materially copy- 








ing the ~'>or, manages to throw aroand the 
humble”: .vject which he attempts to ornament. 
AN /_ JENTURE ON FRASER RIVER. 


TH _ caser river gold fever was nearly as acute 
and generally disseminated a disease, a few years 
ago, as that of California previously; and some 
startling adventures were met in that wild portion 
of the North-west, from one of which we this week 
supply a graphic illustration of the difficulty of 
traveling there and then, with the personal account 
given by one of the sharers in the exciting and 
not-too-pleasant struggle for life and property. 
Says the adventurer : 


‘The next day we commenced our battle with | 


inundations, with heaps of fallen trees and debris 


of all sorts ; but we sustained an irreparable loss. | 


We were leading the horses that carried the flour 
and the pemmican, in order to guard against 
their getting into deep water, whereby they would 
not only endanger their lives, but, in all proba- 
bility, lose us our provisions. Two of those who 
were not held, Bucephalus, and one we had ali too 
justly surnamed Giscouékaru, or the fool, lost the 
shore, tumbled headlong into the current, and 
were swept away in an instant. In a little while 
they were out of sight. The Iroquois and the 
young Assiniboine, who were our guides, started 
in pursuit, whilst we made headway with the rest 
of the horses. About half a mile further on we 
came in full view of Bucephalus and his foolish 
companion. They had found footing on some 
high ground in tbe middle of the torrent, and 
appeared to be very unhappy indeed, as well they 
might be. As we arrived then in one of those 
rare gardens which nature has taken care to em- 
bellish with flowers and enrich with strawberries 
in the very heart of the mountains, we fixed our 
tents. We hoped that the two beasts imprisone4 


by the flood would make an effort to rejoin their , 








AN ADVENTURE ON THE FRASER RIVER. 


companions on the bank. Bucephalus, in point 
of fact, having neighed lustily, as if in defiance of 
all odds, threw himself boldly into the torrent and 
swam toward us; but Giscouékaru, the fool, in 
place of taking the right direction, launched him- 
self into the middle of the froming stream. Bu- 
cephalus, after a moment of hesitation, turned 
round and foliowed his siily mate into the irresisti- 
ble current. Both went to leeward much more 
rapidly than we could walk, themselves and their 
baggage bobbing up and down like corks in the 
boiling water. The Assiniboine ran on before; 
he very soon left us far behind, for his aptitude 
to surmount obstacles was something except- 
ional, even in a savage. I have never seen any- 
thing to equal the agility with which he glided 
along between immense trunks laid close together, 
or leaped over barricades of fallen trees. No 
obstacle seemed to daunthim. As for us, hinder- 
ed and embarrassed in all sorts of ways, we were 
only able to obtain from time to time a glimpse of 
our horses floating like stains on the surface of 
the sunlit torrent. About two miles on, another 
piece of high ground enabled the two misérables 
to find footing, and gave the Assiniboine time to 
rejoin them, Bucephalus, the wise, saw the Assi- 
niboine, and turned toward him. Between them 
was a terrible rapid, where the waters precipitated 
themselves upon enormous stones, covering the 
stream as far as the eye could reach with foam. 
The instant Bucephalus passed, not tar from the 
shore, the Assiniboine, leaping into the water, 
seized the neck of the animal, who, seeing his 
deliverer come to his aid, neighed with joy, and 
both, the one aiding the other, managed to reach 
the shore. The success of our guide seemed to 
us little short of miraculous, and we took occasion 
to reward the intrepidity he had displayed. Gis- 
couékaru was lost, carried away by the current. 
As the subject was painful, we never more spoke 
of him. But he was a foolish horse. It wasa 
veritable disaster. We had neither tea, nor salt, 
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nor tobacco, for our entire stock of those luxuries 


was borne by that imbecile steed. Hélas! what | 


per shall describe our sufferings! I avoid the 


recollection of them.” 








KING RICHARD’S BEDSTEAD. 


THeErz is a very curious antique bedstead in the | 
possession of Mr. W. P. Herrick, of Beaumanoir | 


Park, Norfolk, England, of which we furnish a 
sketch in the present number, and about which 
the antiquaries have been considerably exercised. 
The allegation is that it is the bedstead upon 
which King Richard the Third slept at the Blue 
Boar Inn at Leicester, on the night before the 


battle of Bosworth which cost him his crown and 


his life; and though there are others who belicve 
it to be no older than the time of Elizabeth, yet it 
is certainly very interesting in carving, pe- 
culiar shape and ensemble, whether it originated 
in the time of the White Boar of York or that 
Virgin Queen who followed him at no great dis- 
tance in power and partook (sex alone excepted) 
of many of his most marked peculiarities. 


How I Got to Saratoga. 


You are a brute, dir! you are a brute! Oh, no, 
you do not see the change in me; you do not 
notice my pale cheek, my sunken eyes! you have 
not seen how my strength fails day by day ; how 
listless, how languid I have become ; it is all lost 
upon you. Little you think or care for your poor 
wife ; I might pine and die before your eyes for 
want of a breath of pure country air, and yet you 
would not spend a dollar to restore me to health: 
you would grudge a dollar to save my life. 

It is no use to tell me that it is want of money, 
for I know better ; the fact is, you do not care. It 
is all very well to talk of hard times; I am tired of 
hearing the same story over and over again, It 
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_ THE BEDSTEAD OF KING RICHABD IKE IBID. 











| will not stand it. 


is very strange you have 
always enough to spare 
for cigars, for drinks, 
for clubs, and all the 
rest of your own selfish 
pleasures. 

You are an unfeeling 
brute ! but it is nothing 
more than I can expect 
—nothing more than I 
deserve for being fool 
enough to marry a man 
old enough to be my 
father ; every one said 
I was throwing myself 


away. 
Oh, dear! if I had 
only taken their advice! 


if I had only listened 
to reason, and married 
that handsome, noble, 
Harry Morton! he would 
never have treated me 
so cruelly; he would 
have sacrificed every- 
thing for my happi- 
ness; but you do not 
think or care for any 
one but yourself. That 
is right. Go on reading 
your paper. I dare say 
you would be rejoiced 
to read my ceath in 
those columns. 

Well, I only wish you 
could; I know I am 
heartily sick of my life, 


and I wish I was dead; 
then you could marry 
that model Mrs. 


Wright, especially right 
in your eyes. T only 
wish you had. Oh, dear! how I detest widows! 
I jealous, indeed! jealous of such an old fogy 
as you? Jealous of such a fat, ugly-looking, old 
woman as that! I do not care enough about you 
to be jealous; I only wish you would go; I 
should be glad to be rid of such a brute of a 
husband. What would my mother say to my being 
obliged to stay in a suffocating city all summer 
long through these broiling hot days? Well, 
there is one thing sure: I shall not live (sobs), 
I shall get the cholera, and then you may console 
yourself with the idea that you are little better 
than a murderer. 

Oh, no, I need not stay in the city! I can go to 
your mother’s. They would be very glad to see 
me no doubt; well, more than I can say; very 
likely I am going to bury myself alive in an old 
country farm-house. A great deal of pleasure 
there is in a small country village among a set of 
country bumpkins and scandal-mongers. 

No; if I cannot go to a respectable place, I will 
stay home and catch the cholera ; I would rather 
die among a refined class of city people than live 
in that horrid place. 

If I was a man, I should be ashamed to wish my 
wife to go to such an out-of-the-way place; I 
should have enough pride to want her to go to 
some fashionable place, where our friends go, and 
I should take pride in seeing her the best dressed 
and most admired, and the envy of all there. 
But you are such a mean-spirited, contemptible 
fellow ; you have not enough soul to know what 
such a feeling as pride is. I do not believe your 
famiiy knows what the word means, unless con- 
nected with the idea of raising the fattest pig in 
the village, or the finest calf. I think your mother 
can well boast of that, taking you for an example, 
for you are a little of both, and a great bore into 
the bargain. 

Well, you have put your paper down at last 
really! 

What am I talking, about indeed? You wish [ 
would hold my tongue. I dare say you do. The 
truth is not pleasant at all times; but I intend 
giving you a piece of my mind, whether you like 
it or not. Now, do not whistle in my face, for I 
I will not put up with it any 
longer. Ill sue for a divorce ; every one shall 
know what a brute you are. 

You are willing I may go, indeed. I intend 
doing so. I'll go this very day! Oh! you un- 
feeling brute, to keep up that everiasting whistling 
when you know it drives me crazy ; it is too bad 
(sobs aloud). Oh! that I should be treated so 
(sobs). I cannot bear it. 


I shall commit suicide ; then, perhaps, you wil 


| be sorry—then you will repent having treated me 


, broken heart : 


s0—then you will shed a tear for one who died of a 
but, perhaps, you will be glad to 
get rid of one who costs you so much money. 

Oh, dear! I wiil never take another cent from 
you. I will go on the stage, or go to a hoop-skirt 
factory, or go out washing. I would rather starve 
than ask you for anything. There was a time when 
you used to say you only lived for me; but now 
(sobs) I wish I was dead! Now you have ceased 
to love me (sobs aloud). 

You have broken your vows, and my heart, too 
(sobs still louder). 

Mr. Lovejoy, whose heart is softening, draws his 
chair closer and whispers something soothing in 
her ear. 

So you do still love me a !ittle bit? You really 
would be sorry if I shoulu die, and you will take 
me to Saratoga? 

Oh, you are a dear, good husband, after all! 
Oh, no, I do not think you are a brute now! But 
tell me you do not really like Mrs. Wright. Oh, 
no, I am not jealous—not a bit of it—but just tell 
me. Then you are even better than good. 


No, I will not go and commit suicide; no, nor 
call you a brute again. 

Oh, but then you never will refuse again to let 
me go toSaratoga? I know you are too coodand 
kind, and I never will call you a brute again. 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


A nurep debtor, having done his utmost to 
satisfy his creditors, said to them: “Gentlemen, I have 
been extremely per till now how to satisfy you, 
but, having done my utmost endeavor, I shall leave you 
to satisfy yourselves.” 

A GENTLEMAN, crossing a narrow bridge, said 
to acountryman whom he met: 

“I think this narrow causeway must be dangerous, 
— — friend; pray, are not people lost here some- 

en oe 


“Lost! No, sir, Inever knew anybody lost here in 
my life. There were several drowned, but they were 
all found again.” 


Waar harm isthere in a glass of wine? None. 
The harm is when the glass of wine is in you. 

CaBLtx Puns.—Why is a happy husband like 
the Atlantic Cable? Because he is spliced to his Heart’s 


‘“* Weitz, John, did you take the note I gave 
you to Mr. Smithers?” 


“Yes, sir, I took the note, but I don’t think he can 
read it.”’ 

“Cannot read it! Why so, John?” 

“* Because he is so blind, sir. While I wor in the room 
he axed me where my hat wor, and it wor on my h 
all the time.” 


Army contractors are sometimes ambushed 
enemies who le in weight. Ay, and in measure, too, 


A Goop-NATURED fellow, who was nearly eaten 


out of house and home by the constant visits of his 
friends, was one day complaining bitterly of his numer- 
orn he and I’ll tell ye h id al 
7 w ’ 
od ure, ye how to get rid of ’em,” said 
“* Pray, how?” 
**Lend money to the poor ones and borrow of 


the rich ones, an@ nuther sort will iver trouble you 


$10 A DAY 
AND A WATCH FREE! 


AGENTS WANTED to sell our CELEBRATED 
NOVELTY PACKETS, splendid Stee] Engravings, 
Watches, and Jewelry. Enormous Profits and vaiuable 
Premiums offered. Send for Circular containing full 


particulars. 
HASEINS & CO., 
36 Beekman street, N. Y. 








Old Dr. Salisbury’ 
REMEDY TOR ae PILES. A ne te 


of testimonials throughout New d. Bottle 

will cure cases of twenty-five ae Sent, 

bre oe by mail for $3. Address DR. ALEX. 
YY, Providence, R. I. 582-4 





100,000 
CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, PENS, 
CASTORS, GOBLETS, SPOONS, FURKS, 
NAPKIN RINGS, &c., &o., 


Worth $500,000! 


sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
and not to be paid for until you know what you 
get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same 
get our Circular con full list and particu- 
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‘Dear me,” said Mrs. Grondy, “and so | 
they have put telegraph poles all the way ‘cross the | 
the ocean. I shouldn’t wonder if they pont 


also terms to Agents, which we want in every 
town and county. J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 208 Broad- 
way, New York. tf 





bridge next.” } 


A GENTLEMAN, having bought a pair of geese, 
naked the seller why he wae #0 unwilling to dispose of 
one. 
“Why, sir,” said he, “‘they have been constant com- 
panions five and twenty years, and I had not the heart | 
to part them.” | 


Gris are like peaches ; the nearer th 
ripe the more they blush. en as 








Soron Roprson’s Novet.—Solon Robinson, 
the veteran Agricultural Editor, has written a novel for | 
the New York Weekly Tribune. The publication will 
commence on the fifth of December. See advertise- 
ment, 
ee 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral—The world’s great 
remedy tor Colds, Coughs, Consumption, and all affeo- 
tions of the Lungs and Throat. 





New Patent, May, 1866.—The most eff- 
cient, comfortable and secure Truss in the World is 
the DOUBLE LEVER SELF-ADJUSTING NATIONAL 
Ful tem Tone pmcnpne upon an entire new plan, and the 

'Y perfect one everinvented. Forfurther particulars, 
eal] on or address the 








179 BROADWAY (up-stairs) NEW YORK. 
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Barnum & Van Amburgh’s Museum 
and Menagerie Combination. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 


Museum, Menagerie and Drama. On exhibition, at all 
hours, the ENTIRE VAN AMBURGH COLLECTION of 
living WILD ANIMALS. Performances every morn 
at 11 o’clock, without extra , in the NEW AN 
SPLENDID AREN PERFO. ELEPHANT, 
JENNY LIND. MONS. DAVIS, the Lion King, will 
ENTER THE DEN OF WILD ANIMALS. The modern 
Grimaldi, JOHN FOSTER, will introduce the WON- 
DERFULLY EDUCATED MULES; the TRICK PONLES 
and PERFORMING MONKEYS. The Animals will be 
fed in presence of visitors at 12 o’clock, noon. After- 
noon at 2—Evening at 7%, Buckstone’s thrilling drama 
of the VISION OF THE DEAD. The Infant Phenome- 
non, MISS EMMA FOSTER, aged five years, in her 
astonishing Scotch Dance; Dances by MISS EMMA 
SHELL and GEN. GRANT, Jz. Gordon Col- 
lection. The greatest living curiosity ever exhibit- 
ed, JOHN TO , THE IRISH FAT BOY, aged 
sixteen years, weighs 526 pounds; Mammoth Fat 
weighing 615 pounds; Two Giants and Giantess, each 
over eight teet high; Two Dwarfs, Circassian Girl, Cos- 
moramas, Learned Seal, Happy Family, Grand 
Aquaria, Wax Figures, and 200,000 other Curiosities. 

Admission, 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents. 


THURSDAY, 29th—THANESGIVING DAY—Perform- 
ances nearly every hour Day and Evening. 








The Metropolitan Linguistic Institute, 
AT SCHUBERTH’S BUILDING, 


No. 820 Broadway, near Twelfth 8t., 


is an establishment of the highest classical order and 
respectability, where French, German, Italian and 
Spanish are rapidly taught through H. C. Arymar’s 
Analytical and Synomic Method. 
TERMS: 
Per Year, of 100 Lessons 
Yer Term of 20 Lesscns.........+. 
Private Lessons of half an hour each. 
Private Classes of three, for one hour 
tf 


fee eeeeeee® 







This is no Humbug! 

By sen 30 cents, and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a ro of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of marriage. Address MINNIE OLIF- 
TON, P.O. Drawer No, 38, Fultonville, N.Y. 583-6 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 








With No. 4, is gi 
Engraving of Wayne’s 
23 by 33 inches. 

The great success of FRANK CHILDREN’ 
FRrenp, which was only intended for children of tender 


ven, is, » large and did 
aSsaULT ON STONY POINT, 
L&sLiz’s 6 
years, has determined the publisher to enlarge his 
original design, and produce a paper which takes the 
entire range of our youthtul classes, 

To carry out this ae, the publisher has ENLARG- 
ED FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY 
to SIXTEEN PAGES, of three columns each, making 
forty-eight columns of the most varied reading ever 
issued, Every number will be embellished with beauti- 
ful Dlustrations. 

It is published every Wednesday, and sold by all News 
Dealers. 

Price, 5 cents a copy 


3 or, 
1 Copy, six months . ° ° $1 25 
1 Copy, @ year. ° ° ° 2 50 
3 Copies, “ . . ° ° 6 50 
5Copies, “ . . 10 00 


And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasters 
sending subscriptions of Ten will be entitled to reteive 
Frank Lestin’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER OF 
Lxsiie’s CHIMNEY CoRNER for one year. 
Inducements to the Young. 

The publisher of FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY offers the following prizes for the 
largest Clubs of new subscribers of $2 50 each: 

For the largest Club. ° $300 in cash. 
For the next largest Clu ° $700 
For the third largest Club. 100 
For every Club of 100, a Large Tool Cheat, or Sewing 
. Machine. 
For every Club of 80, a best Set of et. 
For every Club of 70, s e euh Brees. 
For every Club of 60, a Set of Chemical Apparatus for 
Experiments. 
ae? ~ dee of 60, a Parlor Croquet, or an Elegant 
For every Club of 40, a handsome Silver Watch. 
jtereoscopic 


we ey Gees 68 Machize with 
iews. 

For every Club of 25, a Microscope or Magic Lantern. 
seed ~~ dang of 15, a Pair of Skates for Pond or 


r. 
For every Club of 10, a Family Gem Sewing Machine. 
For eve;y Club of 7, one of Sebring’s Parlor Base-Ball 
Fields, a new indoor game. 

Clubs of subscribers for six months will be entitled 
to the prizes equally with subscribers for a year, on 
sending the same amount of money. 

Should any of the persons drawing prizes desire them 
to be changed for other articles, their wishes can be 
fulfilled by communicating with the publisher, or the 
value will be given either in money or in the goods they 
In 8 case it would be better to address the 








HZolloway’s Pills and Ointment are) 
more valuable to the suffering sick than their weight in 
gold. The stubborn cough, the hoarseness and the 
fever fiush, yield without fail to their soothing and heal. 
ing influence. | 


Sabbath School Music. 


A fine collection suitable for all occasions is contained 
in the SABBATH SCHOOL TRUMPET. Choice Hymns 
and Tunes, Chants and Anthems, aud a New Juvenile 
Cant:ta. Price, paper, 30 cents, boards, 35 cents. Sent 
post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





Dr. William Harl’s Spanish Pile Speci. 
fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
lz White stre-t, N. ¥. Cauztion.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale ot bis remedies, 584-87 





French Ballet Girls now Performing 
at Niblo’s Garden. Photographs in Costume, colored 





exactly as they appear. 35 cents each; 3 for $1, or $4 
rer Dove. 
684-69 


W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 





Pp , naming the article they want, when 
such persons will be informed what size club they must 
send to obtain the required prize. 

The last list must be sent by the Ist of February, on 
which day the prizes will be announced, and the goods 
sent and cash paid on the 28th of the same month. 

In order to assist those who are desirous of gaining 
these valuable prizes, the publisher is willing to accept 
the subscriptions as they are received, which will en- 
title the parties whose names accompany the subscrip- 
tion to receive the paper immediately. 


Club, and will necessarily facilitate their exertions. On 


the 1st of February a line will be drawn, and they will re- | 


ceive the prize awarded te the number they have fur- 
nished. This will be a material inducement to their 
friends to subscribe, as the advantage will be imme- 
diate, and not prospective. 

This is an @xcellent opportunity of testing the busi- 
ness capacity of the young, and parents and guardians 
might gain an insight into their natures, and foster 
habits of enterprise, tact and thrift. 

N.B. As the Bors’ axp Gms’ WEEKLY is electro- 
typed, all the back numbers can be obtained at any 
time. 

Subscriptions should be sent to 

FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl St, N. ¥. 


These names | 
will be carried to the uccount of the party forming the | 


A NEW NOVEL 
BY SOLON ROBINSON, 
THE VETERAN AGRICULTURAL EDITOR OF 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


—————— 


the Agricultural Editor of the Tribune, will be com- 
menced in the Weekly Tribune of December Sth. It is 


MEW OMN-=r=TOC; 
A Story of Western Life, Indian and Domestic. 


Though not Mr. Robinson’s first novel, we do not 
doubt that this will newly prove the worth of the pen 
that in so many chapters of fui wri for the 
farm and the fireside, and in behalf of the friendless 
poor of a crowded city has been @ and in- 
structive. 

A true Indian novel is among the rarities of latter- 
day fiction, and the pioneer life of the West, abound- 
ing, as it does, in rude but rich material for the work 
of the novelist, has found, of late, but few faithful de- 
lineators. It is not too much to say that few Americans 
have been so near to the American people in their home- 
stead life and characters as settlers and pioneers, as the 
author of Me-won-i-toc; few have traveled so far and ob- 
served so closely amid the varieties of the farmer’s and 

ioneer’s life, Kast and West; and no writer for the 
y press has had a keener relish for, and livelier sym- 
a oy! with, the fresh and free out-door life which enters 





have always been marked by # quaint and direct force; 
pictures, simple, but graphic, of things as they really 
are; practical and minute knowledge of the useful and 
the beautiful as they are brought together into every- 
day i these are some of the features of a 
style of word-pain with which the readers of this 
paper have been long iliar. 
The new novel, which will be begun the first week in 
December, will continue during the Spring. 
y Tribune will 





variety, cucpacsing those of any other journal published 
to benefit the home-life of tne people, and justify the 
ever-increasing support which has made it the most 
widely circulated paper in America. 


THE NEW YORK WEECKLY TRIBUNE 


is P inted on a large double-medium sheet, making 
eight pages of six broad columns each. It contains all 
the important Editorials published in the Daily Tribune, 
except those of merely local interest; also Literary and 
Scientific Intelligence; Reviews of the most interesting 
and im t new Books; the Letters from our large 
corps of correspondents; the latest news received by 
Telegraph from Washington and all other parts of the 
country; a of all important intelligence in 
this city and elsewhere; a Synopsis of the Proceedings 
of Congress and State Legislature when in session; the 
Foreign News received by every steamer; Exclusive 
Reports of the ings of the Farmers’ Club of 
the American Institute; Talks about Fruit, and other 
Horticultural and Agricultural information essential to 
country residents; Stock, Financial, Cattle, Dry Goods 
and General Market Reports; making it both for variety 
and completeness altogether the most valuable, in- 

sting and instructive WEEKLY NEwsPAPER published 
in the world. 

The Fall of the American Institute Farmers’ 
Club, and the various Agricultural Reports, in each 
number, are richly worth a year’s subscription. 

THE NEW NOVEL GRATIS. 

Any person sending the money for ten copies Weekly 
Tribune will be entitled to an extra copy gratis. The 
work if published in Book form would cost two dollars. 

Price of the Weekly Tribune five cents per copy. For 
sale by all Newsmen. 


TERMS. 

Mailed subscribers, single copy, 1 year—52 num- $2 00 
Mailed subscribers, Clubs of five..........------ 9 00 
Ten copies, addressed to names of subscribers... 17 50 

Twenty copies, addressed to names of sub- 
scribers.........+ ecccece ecccccccccccccsos 84 00 
Ten copies, to one addrees..... .... 2... seeeeceees 16 00 
Twenty copies, to one address.......-..4.0++000 30 00 
An extra vopy will be sent for each club of ten, cash 


to be paid in advance, 

Drafts on New York, or Post-Office orders, payable to 
the order of the Tribune, being safer, are preferable to 
any other mode of remittance. Address 

THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





NOW READY.—THE NEW NUMBER OF 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, 
BEING No. 106.—This number is full of 
Comic Illustrations and Literature. Among 
them is a double-page Cartoon, Uncle Sam 
Surveying the Meteoric Shower, bound to 
come off without postponement; also, 
Uncle Sam and his Servants turned Un- 
dertaker; a large cut of Out in the Cold, 
and the Comicalities of Base-Ball Playing, 
with original Portraits of all the Rheu- 
matics and Dyspeptics ; with numerous 
comic pictures on all the topics of the 
month. The Romance of the Windfall and 
the Widow is continued, with numerous 
Illustrations by Mullen. The present 
number contains Original Sketches by 
Bellew, Newman, Fiske, Mullen, Wyant, 
Beard, and other artists equally eminent. 
It contains also a Story by Howard Paul, 
and a New Story by Charles Dickens. 

For sale by all newsmen. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe for 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 a YEan. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 











This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
| world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty vt 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
| number will contain Four Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

No effort will be spared to make this Magazine the 
| most attractive, as well as the cheapest of the kind in 
| the United States. 
| A wEW CoNTINUED SroryY, by a well-known American 
| author will shortly be commenced. 
| f@ All subscriptions to be sent to 
| FRANK LESLIE, 

j 637 Pearl Strest, N. Y. 


A novel by Solon Robinson, long and well-known as | 


to the element of his novel Mr. Robinson’s writings | 


A Vatvantz Mepicrxe.—Dr. Poland’s White Pine 
Compound, advertised in our columns, is 4 su 
attempt to combine and apply the medicinal virtues of 
the White Pine Bark. It has been thoroughly tested by 
jae nod this city and vicinity, and the etor has 

monials to its value from persons w own to 
our citizens. We recommend its trial in all those cases 
of dieease to which it is adapted. Itis for sale by all 
our ndependent. 


The Great New England Remedy! 


Dr. J. W. POLAND’S 


White Pine Compound 


Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the country, 
after having been proved by the test of 11 years, in the 
New England States, where its merits have become as 
well-known as the tree from which, in part, it derives 
its virtues. The 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND CURES 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diphtheria, Bronchitis, 

Spi of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections 

y. It is a Remarkable edy for 

idney Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty of 

Voidieg Urine, Bleeding from the Kidneys and 

Bladder, Gravel, and other Complaints. For 

Piles and Scurvy it will be found very valu- 
able. 

Give it a trial if you would learn the value of a good 


and tried medicine. It is pleasant, safe and sure. 
Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines gener- 





The Great Family Paper of America: 


FRANK LESLIE’S 





Issued every Monday. 


The Fourth Volume of Franx Lesiie’s CHIMNEY 
Corner, now in course of publication, will prove by far 
the most attractive series of numbers yet issued. In- 
creased facilities will be po to bear to develop the 
original plan, and render this weekly Magazine of 
instructive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
ble household paper ever published. 

To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the 
same time the mind is furnished with healthy and 
suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Curmnry Cor- 
NER. Every realm ot fancy and fact—imagination, with 
its tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the past in human Listory, the 
great and heroic deeds that live in imperishable lustre; 
the wonders of science and art; the wonders that travel 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities of 
human mann+rs and customs—all these find a place in 
the Cumney CorNER, not told baldly, but presented in 
an atiractive dress, and illustrated by Engravings in 
which the highest possible excellence is attained. 

Thus it is a book for the fireside, coming with ever- 
renewed freshness, and, like nature’s self, with ever- 
varying charms. 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persons 
a subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
the back numbers from the commencement. 


Terms for this Paper. 
Price: Ten Cents nach NuMBER. 









One copy, three months......... covcepecesoce $1 00 

One copy, six months - 200 

ONE COPY, ONE YEAL.... cs eeesccrccerereceseees 400 

Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WEEE. ccc cccccccccccccccccsccescosese ° 

Four copies, one year, to one address, in one 
wrap’ 5 00 

Bix copies, ONE FOAL... ...seseeveccecesecsvece 20 00 


Oue — of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslic’s Lady’s 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 
published) for one year..........seeeeeee 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Extra inducements for persons procuring clubs for 
FRank LESLIEe’s CHIMNEY CORNER. 
The following prizes will be given: 
For Clubs of Eighty Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful 
Parlor Melodeon. 
For Clubs of Fifty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine, valued at $55. 
For Clubs of Fifteen Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Washing Machine, valued at $20. 
For Clubs of Ten Subscribers, at $4 each, 8 Union 
Clothes Wringer, valued at $10. 
For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, a Sebring’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—a rew indoor game. 


The above articles to be boxed and sent by express to 
any address. 





Tucker’s Celebrated Spring Bed, 












































Combining the several requirements of comfort, clean 
liness, durability and cheapness. For sale by the princi- 
pal Furniture Dealers throughout the country. The 
Trade supplied on application to 

TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
59 John st., New York, or 117 & 119 Court st., Boston. 





A Tale of Thrilling Interest.—Read the 
GAMBLER’S WIFE; ca, THE EVENT OF A CHRIST- 
MAS EVE. Published in Franz Lesiie’s CHRISTMAS 


PICTORIAL. 
Vy J ANTED—AGENTS, $250 a month, Male and Fe- 
male, to sell the GENUINE COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. Price only $20. Every 
machine warranted 5 years. For particulars address 
H _— & CO., 68 Broadway, Room No. 3. 
5e 











Everybody shou'd read the new Ro= 
mance in Frasx Lesiie’s Lbupcetr or Fux, “THE 
WINDFALL AND THE WIDOW,” with Illustrations 
by Mullen. 





Agents can make from %5 to $20 seli= 
| ing, by Subscription, the new medallion of the Rev. 
JOHN WESLEY. Send for Circular. JOAN W. NAUGH- 


| TON, P. O. Box No, 2,969, No. 105 William St. 684-55 





the new medallion portrait of the Rev. JOHN WES- 
LEY, the founder of Methodism. In Alto Reliewo of 
Frosted Silver, in neat oval frame, 11x13 inches. Price 
$5. Agents Wanted. JOHN W. NAUGHTON, No. 165 
William street, New York. 684-85 





} 


; 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, and 65 Chrystie Street, New York; 


Btill continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 








EMBOD PRACTICAL UTILITY 
AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 
May 13, 1862; improvement patented June 9, 1863. The 
cel ted FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CRIMPING attachment; is NOISELESs in operation, 
sews with DOUBLE oR SINGLE THREAD of ALL KINDS, 
with extraordinary rapidity, making 16 stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the strongest 
machine made. Warranted not to get out of order 
for THREE YEaRs. It has taken the ms at 
New York and other Stare Fars, and received the 
FULL APPROVAL of ALL the principal Journals, and of 
those who have usED THEM. The ONLY Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a PREMIUM. 


“This beautiful Machine stitches at the rate of several 
yards per minute.” —Frank Leslie's. 
“It sews very rapidly, and is so easily understood 
that a child can use it.”—N. F. intpendeal. 
a single = one thread, it silently yet very 
» makes the xactl v— 
eS e y like hand sewing. 


Single Machines, all complete, sent to any part of the 
country per Express, packed in box with printed in- 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- 
—_ Agents wanted everywhere. Address all orders 


FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


UNION WASHING-MACHINE 


AND CLOTHES WRING- 
ER. Conceded to be the 
best in the world. 

Will do a week’s wash- 
ing, perfectly, in two 

ours, 

The Wringer is the 
strongest made, 

MANGLES of all kinds, 
for ironing clothes with- 
out heat. 

J. WARD & CO., 

23 Cortlandt strect, New 


York; an 
102 Summer St., Boston. 


tf 














SAVONINE 


A CONCENTRATED SOAP for Family, 
Laundry avd Hotel use. Half the Soap and 
half the Labor, and your Clothes are Cleaner, 





. 


x 


Brighter and Sweeter—a result magical as pleasing and 
satisfactory, SAVONINE will not run the most delicate 
color, proving it cannot injure the most delicate fiber. 
The cost so small, the result so great, that the poorest 
housekeeper, when familiar with its value, will call it 
A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY! 
Now manufactured in this country by the 
GLAMORGAN SOAP COMPANY. 

Agency Salesroom, No. 70 TRINITY PLACE, 

N. ¥. N.B.—Sold everywhere, in boxes of 
6% for $1 50. 


sa Something New. “@ 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 








tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 
$1,600 Pe rer Pitta Wren 
cago, 572-84 





The Beautiful Art of Enameling the 
Skin! WHITE FRENCH SKIN ENAMEL, for whiten- 
ing, beautifying and preserving the complexion, making 
it soft, fair, smooth, and transparent. It quickly 
removes tan, freckles, pimples, etc., without injuring 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South 7th street, 
Philadelphia. tf 


*‘ Divination.”—Believers in the Black 
Art, who desire to learn the future, should read this 
book. It contains plenty of fun and more reality, with 
hundreds of wrinkles never before published, of 
making money honestly. Sent, by mail, for 25 cents. 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. tf 





“Psychomancy-”—How either sex may 
fascinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and 
good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free by mail, for 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmarried of both 
sexes—an extraordinary book, of great interest. ‘Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address 
T. WILLIAM & CO.,, Publishers, Philadelphia. 





The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER without apples or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all 
kinds of Onguents and Cur! Fluids ; Gambling Ex- 
posed; Ventriloquism Made Easy; Information of Im- 

rtance to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, 

, &c., &c. Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents.’ Ad- 
dress O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassan street, New York. 
te 





A pleasant book for Railroad Traveling and the 


side. 


FUN FOR THE MILLION 


64 pages large folio, 150 Comic Illustrations, with hand- 
some cover. Price, 25 cents. 





How the 
FORM without the use oi Padding or Elevators. Guide 
to Beauty and other i ye information for ladies 

IK OF MYSTERIES.” Sen 


iG COMP. 


, 14 Ann &t,, N. ¥ 





A New Way to Make Money. Send 

50 cents for two Goiden Envelopes, sure to wa 

and a chance to draw $30,000 in Greenbacks. Ad 
FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 197 Broadway, 

New York City. tf 


KNOW THY DESTINY! 


MADAME REMINGTON, the world-renowned Astro- 
logist and Somnambulistic t, while in a 
clairvoyant state delineates the very features of the 
person you are to marry, and by aid of an instrument 
of intense power, known as the chomotrope, 
guarantees to produce 7 and life-like picture of 
- future husband or wife of the sense with date 

marriage, occupation, leading traits of character, 
&c. This is no imposition, as testimonials without 
mumber can assert. By stating place of birth, age, 
disposition, color of eyes and hair, and enclosing 50 
cents, and stamped envelope addressed to yourself, you 
will receive the picture by return mail, together with 
desired information. Address in confidence, MADAME 
GERTRUDE REMINGTON, P. O. Box 297, West Troy, 
New York. 671-53 








— 





For the Army and Navy Hospitals, Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of Type, Cuts, 
&c., 10 cts. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
New York. tf 


$160 BE Weatade ae oF 
572-84 


Acents Wanted, to8ell Brown’sGlass- 
CLEANING POLISH (Patented), for Windows, Mirrors, 
Gold and Silver-plated Ware, Tin, &c. Large profits to 
agents. Full particulars sent free. C. M. BROWN, 74 
Bleecker street, N. Y. 





a Month 
Agents. 








WN 'E.—On receipt of $1 50, I will send, post- 
paid, by return mail, a beautiful Photograph Album, 
finely bound, holding 24 pictures; holding 50 pictures, 
$2. Address A. 8S. WILSON, P. O. Box 407, Hudson, 
N. Y. 581-4 





Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO., Perrumens, 

tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 





100 Photogra hs of Union Generals sent post- 

d tor 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 

cents; 100 pho aphs of Female Beauties ior 25 

cents; 100 photographs of Actore for 25 cents. Address 
580-88 Cc. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 





NOW READY, 
Frank Leslie’s 
CHRISTMAS PICTORIAL, 


With over 100 Illustrations. 








Full of capital Stories and reading matter. Price 15 
cents. For sale at News Dealers’. 
Royal Havana Lottery. 
Official Drawing of August 18th, 1866, 
NO. 23627... e000 GROW .coccccess 00,000 
NO. 27208......0+4+ TITEL TTL , 000 
No. 9829. .....000. OF sccccccces 25,000 
NO. 28334.....+++6. $F sccccccces 10,000 
No. 16418....... coe * cecccccces 5,000 
No. 30970.......... F sccccccces 5,000 
Being the six — prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. hest 


— paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 
ver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 





$00 per cent. Profit for Agents 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight. 
All sent, with particulars, free, by mail, for 35 cents. 
Address E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 





Good Books sent by return mail.— 
How to Write Letters Correctly, 15 cts.—Guide to 
Etiquette, 15 cts.—Bridal Etiquette, 15 cts.—Courtship 
Made Easy, 15 cta.—Housekeeper’s Own Book, 15 cts.— 
How to Buy, Tame and Keep Horses, 15 cts. —Knowlson’s 
Farrier, 15 cts.—Home Cook Book, 30 cis.—Parlor 
Magician, 30 cts.—Parlor Theatricals, 30 cte.—Parlor 
Pantomimes, 25 cts.—500 zles, 30 cts.—Fireside 
Games, 30 cts.—Laws of Love, 30 cts.—Love Oracle, 30 
cts.—Comic Courtship, 30 cts.—Great Fortune Teller, 50 
cts. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 573-85 








Now READY—THIRD EDITION, 
Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 

With Over Sixty Illustrations, 
And full of useful information. 
Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 


NOW READY—SIXTH EDITION, 
Frank Leslie’s 


Comic Almanac 


With Eighty Illustrations. 
Thirty-Two Pages. Price, 15 Cents. 
Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Lady’s Almanac, 


With Over Seventy Illustrations. 
Full of useful ome ~ pleasant reading for the 
ies. 


Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 











Remember the Laittlic Ones! 


DESTITUTE AND ORPHAN CHILDREN 


OF OUR 


COUNTRY’S DEFENDERS. 





Grand Charitable Fair and Presentation Festival 


IN AID OF THE 


Home and School for the Maintenance and Education of the 
Destitute Children of our Soldiers and Sailors. 





AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


This Home anp ScHoor was chartered in the year 1862 for the objects above set forth. Applicants are received 
from all the States in the Union. Its sphere of usefulness is constently increasing, the c m Dow Dnumberin;: 
over 120; and are the —- for the shelter and care of equally deserving ones denied, solely for want of 
room to accomm them. e old and unsuitable building (on a street, New York), now occupied 
must be removed for the erection of such a Home as necessity demands; and this call is made upon the public 
with a firm belief that the patriotism and erosity of the American people will nobly d to the wants of 
the little ones, and that a suitable edifice be erected, through the means of this Fair and Festival, which shall 
stand, in the cause of humanity, as a fitting rebuke to the trite assertion that ‘‘ Republics are ungrateful;” and 
which shall, in affording an &'syium to our country’s children, also be an ornament among her institutions. 





New York, October 1, 1866. 

We, the Officers and Managers of the ‘Home and School” for the Education and Maintenance of the Desti- 
tute Children of our Soldiers and Sailors, earnestly solicit the sympathy and co-operation in our FAIR AND 
GRAND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL of all who desire with us to see the “Home and School” enabled to 
receive and care for all needy ones who seek its shelter and protection. 
Mrs. General Unysses 8S. Grant, President. Mrs. Hervey G. Law, Manager. 
Mrs, Cuares P. Daty, Acting President. Mrs. J. J. Van DauseM, Manager. 
Mrs. Major-General J. C. Fremont, Ist Vice-President. Mrs. W. GERMOND. 
Mrs. RoBeRnt Forster, 2d Vice-President. Mrs. JAMEs GILLIEs, 
Mrs. Joun 8. Voorntres, Treasurer. C. MAILLER. 
Mrs. Davip Hoyt, Secretary. 
Mrs. Wiii1aM 8. HILiLYER, Corresponding Secretary. 


Mrs. Ww. MAILLER. 
Mrs. HENRY BATJER. 





New York, October 1, 1866. 
The undersigned, desiring to express our sympathy and unite our efforts with the ‘‘ Home and School” for 
the Education and Maintenance o* the Destitute Children of our Soldiers and Sailors, located in the city of New 
York, do most cheerfully co-operate with the ladies composing the Officers and Managers of that Institution as a 
Supervisory Committee in their approuching “‘ FAIR AND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL.” 
Major-General Van VLIET. Major-General James F. HAL. 
Major-General Francis C. BARLOW. Judge Chas. P. Daty, Ch’n of Committee, 
Brigadier-General JoHN COCHRANE. Joun H. Wuire. 
Brigadier-General WILLIAM HALL, G. P. B. Hoyt. 
Brigadier-Genera) Rus C. Hawks. J. H. PULEsTON. 


The following Card will be appreciated by the public, as it receives the thanks of the Institution: 


“ To the Managing Directors of the Festival : 
“Sympathizing with your object, I take pleasure in tendering you, gratuitously, my professional services on 
the occasion of your Festival. THEODORE THOMAS.” 





The FAIR will OPEN on the 10th of December, and continue two weeks, at the PUBLIC HALL, corner of 
Broadway and I'wenty-third Street, New York. To be concluded by the 


GRAND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL, 


TO BE HELD aT 
COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 


SATURDAY EVENING, December 22, 


Under the musica] direction of THEODORE THOMAS, —t °} on which occasion a Committee will be chosen by 
the audience to award 


$100,000 IN PRESENTS, 


In such lawful manner as they may determine. For the Festiva! there will be issued 
200,000 Tickets at $1 each, and 200,000 Presents, being one to each Ticket-holder. 


LIST OF PRESENTS TO AWARDED 





1 Present in United States Greenbacks.......00cccccccccccccccceccccscccccsccsesessesesseesrsesseresees $10,000 

1 Splendid Country Residence in Westchester County, near New York city..........-.0esseeeeeeeeeees 12,000 

1 Corner House and Lot, Avenue E, Jamaica, N. Y¥...... 2.2.0. se ccesceeeeeceeeee sens cenceeseceesecencs 4,000 

1 House and Lot adjoi the above..... $060660600b0 50060 0055686 060600566006 C4bC 00 eKss Oe TKs 06060500 3,000 

1 House and Lot in B PM, Hh. H.coccccccccccccccccccsccsccccccccccccccccccccccces coccesccscocccce 4,000 

1 Garriage, Horses, and Harness (Complete)........0.--cecscceecesccenececewecrsscceeerecsseeeeseeess 2,500 

1 Grand Piano (Steinway’s)....... OOsed dc ede ceecececcorecceeboesossoccesoccsoccosedeceseececceoeceee 1,500 

3 Lots in Harlem, city of New York, $1,500 cach........-cccccccceeccecececsccecctecnetscercesseneeess 4,500 

1 Set of Diamonds (Ring, Ear-Rings and Pin)..... 6b06:6010000505005.515055000 40005908000 0000000000068 1,000 

1 Paid-up Policy of Life EP Un 000600 6004000 406000 coccse vevcesocscoessoeedsoesesoeocecoeoce 5,000 

1 Ellis’s Patent Hot-Water Apparatus for Heating Dwellings. .........0seeesceeeececeeeeeeeeceeeesnees 1,000 

1 Oil Painting of General U. 8. Grapt.............. PTUTITITTITITTTTTLTTTTITE TITLE LLL ET Terrie Tee 250 

15 Gents’ fine Gold Lever Watches, @ $200... ...cceeeeeeeeeeees MPPPTTTTTTTTITT TTT Tier titre pesbeaves 3,000 

15 Ladies’ fine Gold Lever Watches, @ $125. ........ccccecccecccccncecereeeeseeses essere seseeeeesecees 1,875 

1 Elegant Ist Premium ‘‘Empire’’ Sewing Machine............+.eesccsececceeccecceeeeeeneseeeesees 150 

9D Dibver-pieted Ten Bete, @ BiG .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce cccccs ccccceccccccscccccecescccess 1,500 

100 Celebrated “‘ Empire ” Sewing Machines, now on exhibition at their Warerooms, 616 Broaiway...... 7,500 

100 Copies (2 vols. each), being a complete Illustrated History of the War, by Mrs, Ann S. Siepheus...... 7,000 

250 Gold Pens, Pencils and Sleeve Buttons, @ $6..........escececccceecceeeseenceseeenee eeeweees .. 1,500 

600 Table and Tea-Spoons and Napkin BR: » @ $5 eee se -. 2,500 

1,000 Call Bells and Plated Fruit Knives, @ $3.........ccssececsceccescccecesscceecsteeseeseesesesseseees 3,000 
The balance to consist of the following articles, viz.: Musical Instruments, Parlor and Office Furniture, 
Writing-Cases, Ladies’ Work-Boxes, Music Boxes, Kid Gloves, Photographic Albums, Breast Pins and 
Finger Rings, Gents’ Fob Chains, Ladies’ Gold Watch Chains, Opera-Glasses, Black Walnut Picture Frames, 
Gentlewen’s Fashionable Silk Hats, Ladies’ Newest Style Dress Hats, American Emblem Caris for Parlor 
Amusement, ey Card Photographs of Distinguished Personages, Ladies’ and Gents’ R:ding- 

Whips, Buffalo Robes, ies’ Mink Furs, Gents’ Fur Co! and Gloves, &:., &c., amounting to......... 24,295 


Making in the aggregate 200,000 Presents, Valued at........ eth niictmatamen eidibe a $100,000 


THEODORE THOMAS, Bsq-, 


The talented Musical Director, promises a most delightful treat in the Orchestral and Vocal Exercises for the occa- 
sion, no less than forty performers being already engaged, and nothing will be spared to make this the finest 
Musical Festiva) ever given in the United States. 


HOW TO OBTAIN TICKETS. 


The Tickets will be supplied to all Booksellers, Druggists, Music Dealers, Hotel Keepers, &c., where they can 
be obtained at One Dollar each, or in quantities at the Club Rates, Subscription Lists are now ready for Soldiers 
and others (male and female) who sympathize with our object, to obtain orders for the Tickets. Circulars, giving 
full directions and terms to Agents will be mailed on receipt of stamp for postage. 

Orders may be sent direct to us, inclosing the money, from $1 to $25, in a registered letter at our risk, with 
stamp tor return postage. Larger amounts should be sent in Drafts or by Express, at the tollowing 


CLUB RATES: 





5 Tickets to one address... .....-s0e-ceeceecceee: $4 50 40 Tickets to one address............... $35 0° 
10 Tickets to ome address... ......cccccecesccecees 900! 60 Tickets to one address............6.055. , 43 20 
90 Tickets to ome address. ..........eeseeeceeeees 17 50 | 100 Tickets to one address.............. seastes 85 00 
80 Tickets to ome address. ........-0sseeeeeeseeee 26 25 


Address all orders and communications to 
THOMAS & CO., Managing Directors; 


or to 
N. H. DAVIS, General Agent for the Home and School, 


SPECIAL NOTICES: 


We take pleasure in acknowledging, on behalf of the Home and School, the libera! dor 
the Empire Sewing Machine Company, of No. 616 Broadway, New York. 

Editors are invit-d to notice this Charitable Fair and Festival, and w lend «uv 
benevolence sugzests. 

Contributions and Donations for the Fair will be received and gratefully ackuowicdged at our 


— THOMAS & CO., Managing Directors. 
616 Broadway, New York. 


616 Broadway, New York. 


‘tion of $500 made by 
+ their sympathy and 


Office, 616 


~ [Duxc. 8, 1866. 





’ FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED ’-NEWSPAPER: 








. WHO WRITE FOR 


_ | 
Our Young Folks 
‘ten, B. odes, ee ame emi 

Mrs. L. Marta Cuutp, Bayarp Tay1or, T. W. Hicer- 
son, Rose TERRY, Jounn G. WHirTieER, H. W. LonGFre.- 





Low, Mayne REDD, T. B. ALDRICH, MRs. A. D. T. Wurr- 
wey, Lovisa M. ALcorT, AUTHOR OF “‘ FARMING FOR 
Boys,” Lucretra P. HaLe, and nearly all uthers of the: 
best writers for young people. Every number is largely 
illustrated. Terms: Two Dollars a year; Single or Speei- 


Every Saturday 





In addition to its large variety of useful and entertain- 
ing selections from the best Foreign Periodicals, has 
Serial Tales of superior character from some of the 
most popular European authors—HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Epmunp YaTEs, Miss THACKERAY, EpMonD ABouT and 
others. 
Tens: Single Number, 10 cents; $5 a year. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 





Whiskers.— We warrant a heavy 
Beard in five weeks to those who ure Russell’s 
Italian Compound. Price, by mail, 50 cents. RUSSELL 
& CO., Watertown, N. Y. 573-850 


EAGLE GAS HEATING STOVE. | 


EAGLE GAS STOVE MFG, C0. , 
636 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


tfo 


Boots, Shoes and Gaiters, at Hunt’s, 
No. 430 Brvadway. Largest, cheapest, and best assort- 
ment of custom-made work in the city. Also, made to 
order, at short notice. French boots and gaiters of 
Gan’s Paris make. tfo 


Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion for 
Chloasma or Moth Patch and Lentigo or Freckles, is 
pronounced by the ladies one of the most agreeable | 
and efficient remedies ever offered to the public.—Bos- 
ton Post. 

Prepared only by DR. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond street, New York. Soid vy all Druggists. Price 
$2 per bottie. o 


The Amusing History of the Greatest 
Rascal in New York is begun in the January number 
of Yankee Notions. With 47 comic cuis. Now ready. 
Price 15 cents. Sold by all Newsmen. ri) 


DEPOT FOR 
Sebrins’s 
PARLOR BASE-BALL FIELD, 
424 Broadway, 
o ALFRED WOODHAM. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HiGHEST PREMIUM 





625 Broadway, New York. ° 





THE LANGHAM HOTEL 


Portland Place, W., 
LONDON. 





This Establishment, the largest and handsomest in 

eee is situate m the very midst of the most 

ble quarter of the West End, in close proximity 
to the various parks, places of amusement, and most 
celebrated business streets. It cost over Two Millions 
of Dollars. and is conducted on the French and English 
systems, with a 

TABLE D’°HOTE, 
at a fixed price, and a stated hour. 

Its present Manager is 


COLONEL JAMES M. SANDERSON, 


Formerly ofthe Brevoort House and New York Hotel, 
and latterly of the Commissariat Department, United 
States Army tfo 


GROVER& BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








Madame Jumel’s Mammarial Balm 
AND PATENT BREAST ELEVATOR, to develop the 
natural beauty of the form op physiological principles. 
Depot, 363 Canal Street, New York. Send stamp for 
Circular. MADAME JUMEL’S Wrinkle Obliterator. 
Sold by Druggisis. 


THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, | 


Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 


-ARRANDALE & CO., | 


162 Broadway, N. Y., are offering over $1,000,000 worth 
of Dry Goods, in Dresses, Pants and Coat Patterns, Bai- 
moral Skirts, etc., together with a large assortment of 
WATCHES, JEWELRY, Silverware and Fancy Goods, | 
ata uniform price of ONE DOLLAR each, with very | 
liberal terms to agents. 

Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will show you 
what can be obtained for ONE DOLLAR, and to those 





who desire it, we will send our terms to agents. | 


New York, Oct., 1866, tf | 


> 






a an 


NAPOLEON RINGING DOWN THE CURTAIN—EXIY MAX. 


Napotgon—“ J’m glad this farce is over—it was a dead failure from the first.” 


‘AN ASSORTED CASE OF FINE 
WINES, &c., $15., 


Containing one dozen, viz., 2 Bottles Champagne, 1 
Brandy, 2 Bourbon, 3 Port, 3 Sherry, 1 Gin. All choice 


Brands. Packages assoried to order at equally low rates. Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 


ay~ All orders receive careful attention. 
a SEWING MACHINE. 


O’CONNOR & CO., Wine Merchants, 





tfo 54 Cedar Street, N. Y. The Best in the World for Family Use. 
a . — FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
OS 2 A ‘f 
8 LE CURE. ry 505 Broadway, _— York, 













DR. GILBERT’S PILE INSTRUMENT, 
for the Radical Cure of Piles, Prolapsus, 
etc., without an operation or medicine, 
relieves the worst case in five minutes, and 
has never failed to effect a permanent cure. 


MOT T'S CHEMICAL 
Send for circular. Sold by Druggists gener- 


WW ly. Discount to dealers. Agents wanted 


erywhere. Sent by mail on receipt of $4. | The Best Hair restorer and dressing. Sold by druggists. 
NE, Manager, 575 Broadway, New York. See ae 





Ho  Prese POLLAK 
= 7 oo i & doliday ares me 
692 Broadway, near Fourth St., N. Y. 
Pipes and Holders cut to order and 


NEW YORK PIANOFORTE CO. 
repaired. All goods warranted gen- 
MANUFACTURERS OF uine. Send for wholesale or retail 
GRAND AND SQUARE » circular. Pipes from $5 upward. 


AGRAFFE i na eineiincnsamnectoaatasscitinilhininanciati 
PIANOFORTES. She Atmenyherte Ramp. 
O SMOKE. NO SMELL. NO CHIMNEY. 


$94 HUDSON ST., BET. HOUSTON AND CLARKSON 
Gives double the light of a chimney lamp, and con- 


572-970 STS., NEW YORK. sumes less oil. This is no humb ut burner affait, 

. but a lamp peculiar to itself, and the only one ever 
invented that will produce a pure white flame from 
common kerosene or coal oil. 


H. DANFORD, 
Salesroom, No. 2 Cortland st., New York. 


rey, 
J. B. ROMAL 
0 














The Etna Sewing Machine 


possesses superior advan(ages over all other Machines. o 
It is reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out | _..__ oe eal 
of order. Its working is so simple that any person can 


learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- | Magnifying 500 Trams, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 








surpassed by any other process in use. | THREE of different powers tor $1, Address 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., °o F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 
°o Manufacturers, 84 Bowery, N. Y. —_—_ 





The Howe Sewing Machines—Lock Satch—For 
Families and Manutacturer.--They are world-renowned. 


“Agents Wanted Everywhere. The Howe Machine Co. 699 Broadway, N. ¥. 572-6230 


For the best MAP OF THE UNITED STATES ever pub- 

lished. This map is entirely new, fresh trom the hands 
of the engraver, and in Correctness and Workmanship 
is not excelled by any map extant. It is printed on 
heavy paper, and mounted in the best style. All 
the RAILROADS, as well as PROPOSED ROADS are 
plainly shown, and the population of every county in Fine ornaments for the parlor, and 
the United Stat sis given. Size 40x54 inches. Sample 1 P pleasant companions for the invalid. 
copies will be sent on receipt of $2 post-paid. Send for | M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 21 Maiden Lane, 
Catalogue. Address, GAYLOR D. WA’ N, 16 Beek- | up-stairs), New York. Musical-Boxes repaired. 

man Street, New York. 584-850 =| 555-5870 


MUSICAL BOXES 
Playing from one to thirty-six differ 
ent tunes, and costing trom $6 50 


to $600. The most complete stock 
ever offered for sale in New York. 











The Greatest Distribution of the Nineteenth Century ! ! 
And most Successful Enterprise of the kind ever inaugurated in the World. 
Capital Prize 830,000 in Greenbacks!! 


Kelley’s Grand North American Prize Concert!! 


TO HAVE BEEN GIVEN AT THE 
Wabash Avenue Rink, Chicago, Illinois, November 17th, 1866, 


POS TYRPYrON ED! 
Five Hundred Thousand Tickets issued—a few over 98,000 remaining to be sold. 


The books will remain open a short time longer in order to dispose of the balance of Tickets. The Proprietors 
do not wish to hold a single Ticket when the Drawing takes place, as it might cause dissatisfaction among our 
patrons. 250,000 VALUABLE GIFTS, VALUED AT 


lalf a Million Dollars, including 100,000 Dollars in Greenbacks, will be presented to Ticket Holders. 
Every Other Tickect Draws a FPrize! 


The time of Concert will be published in this and all principal papers of the United States in a few days. Tick- 
ets, $1 each ; five for $450; ten for $9. All wanting Tickets should order them at once. Money by Draft, P. O, 
Order, Express, or in Registered Letters, may be sent at our risk. All Communications should be addressed to 


ve) A. A. EELZ.EY & co., No. 105 Randolph St., Chicago, Til. 


ALL WANTING FARMS. 
GOOD FARM AND WELL-PROVED FRUIT LANDS. 


Beautiful and thriving settlement of VINELAND, thirty miles south of Philacelphia by railroad. Population 
increas: d nine thousand people im four years. Good society, Schools, and Churches; 1,000 Orchards planted. 

Price, $95 per acre, payable in four years. Village Lots tor business and manufacturers also for sale. Climate 
mild—per/ectly healthy—soil highly fertile. Improved Places also for Sale. Address 

CHAS. K. LANDIS, Proprietor, Vineland, New Jersey 

Papers Containing information sentfree. From Report of SoLon Rosrnson, Agricultural Editor of the Trrbun:: 
‘* It is one of the most extensive fertile tracis, in an almost level position and suitable condition for pleasant farming 
that we know of this side of the Western prairics. , . 
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NW CHICKERING &SONS 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PVANOS 


Have been awarded SIXTY-FIVE FIRST PREMIUMS, 

Gold and Silver Medals, over aLL comprtrrors at the 
' principal fairs in this country, and a PRIZE MEDAL 
| AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, ‘LONDON, in competition 
| with the best makers of this country and Europe. 

THAT THE GREAT SUPERIORITY OF THESE 

|‘PIANOS is still universally conceded, is abundantly 
proved by the very flattering letters and testimonials 
received during the past few months from the MOST 
CELEBRATED PIANO-FORTE MAKERS AND LEAD- 
ING ARTISTS OF EUROPE.« Among others may be 
mentioned : 

MR. H. F. BROADWOOD, firm of BROADWOOD & 
SONS, LONDON. 

MR. C. D. COLLARD, firm:.of COLLARD & COL. 
LARD, LONDON. : 
Mlle, A. Goddard, ) 4. Moscheles, Rene Favarger, 
Chas. Halle, Alfred Jaell, Lindsay Sloper, 
Jules Benedict, \ J. L. Hatton, Sydney Smith, 
James M. Wehli, CarlReinecke Brinley Richards, 
G. A. Osborne, , W. Kuhe, Giulio Rigondi, 
M. W. Balfe, 8. A. Chappel, Y. Von Arnold, 

Louis Plaidy and meny others. 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, WITH 
FULL AGRAFFE BRIDGE, THREE UNISON, 
AND ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 


Every instrument made by us is fully warranted. 





WAREROOMS 
No. 652 Broadway, New York, 
No. 246 Washington street, Boston. 
Authorized Agents in all the principal cities of the 
Union, 584-870 


* 
China and Glass Ware. 
Having Enlarged our Store by extending it through to 
Mercer street, we now invite attention to the best siock 


CHINA, GLASS & PLATED GOODS 


In the City, at the lowest possible price. 
DINING SETS, VASES, «c., 
From Auction. 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
Wo. 479 Broadway, 


581-40 Four doors below Broome street. 





Make Your Own Soap with 
Saponifier. 
Only two cents the pound of excellent Soap, if you save 
and use your waste grease. Only six or seven cents 
the pound of the very best of Soap, if you buy the 
grease. Be particular in asking for Peansylvania Salt 
Mapufacturing Company. Directions are attached to 
every package. All that is required is an iron kettle 
holding one or two gallons. For sale at every grocery 
store. 577-82e0wo 
Holiday Gifts! 
KALDENBERG & SON., 
Manufacturers of Genuine Meer- 
schaum Pipes. The best Meerschaum 
ata fair price. All goods warranted 


genuine. ‘Ihe Initials, Portrait, cut to order. Send 
tor Circular, 4 & 6 John street. tfo 








Whiskers.—Dr. Lamonte’s Corrolia 
will force Whiskers or Mustaches on the smoothest face 
orchin. Never known to fail. Sam for trial sent 
free. Address & CO., 

581-40 78 Nassau St., New York. 





Wanted Agents--0250 Per Month.— 
Everywhere, and Frmale, to sell the GENUINE 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
The greatest invention of the age. Price $18, Every 
Machine warranted three years, Address SECOMB & 
CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 582- 


FALL & WINTER CLOTHING. 
The largest assortment of new and tasty OVERCOATS, 
BUSINESS SUITS, &c., Ready-Made and to order, is at 


EF. B. BALDWIW’s, 
No. 70 and 72 BOWERY. 


The largest store in the city. Children’s Department 
not surpassed. 583-50 
EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 
Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Parlor Theat- 
ricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds of 
Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to make all kinds of Powders, 8, Salts, Curling 


Rouge 
Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the Whiskers and 
Mustache grow; Fortune Teller. Price 25 cents. 


Short-Hand Without a Master, by which 
the nature of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Speeches, 
Trials, etc., may be attained in a few hours. Fifty- 
second edition, WITH SUPPLEMENT. Price 25 cents. 


Joe Miller, Jr.—A Book crammed full of Jokes, 
Comical Stories, Wiity Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable 
Conundrums, Humciéus Poetry. Price 10 cents. 


| Ventriloquism Made Basy, and the second 


Sight Mystery, as pracii:ed by Roperr HELLER and 
others, fully explained. Price 15 cents, 





Either of the above will be sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price, by 
o 


O, A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 





OLD EYES MADE 
‘ NEW easily and with- 
\) mmout Coctor or medci- 
cines. Sent post-paid 
on receipt of 10 cents. 
DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
1130 Broadway, N. Y. 


COMFORT AND 
CURE FOR THE 
RUPTURED. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt 
of 10 cents. Address 

DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
Author of Medical Com- 
mon Sense, &c., No. 
1190 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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